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U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE USES 


No.23 VANDERCOOK 


The world’s largest printing plant has 
established the VANDERCOOK Electric 
Proof Presses as the most efficient for 
proving straight matter and forms in 
galleys. No.23 VANDERCOOK prints 40 
GOOD PROOFS A MINUTE. 

The Government Printing Office uses 
No. 23 VANDERCOOK Electric Proof 
Presses for proving type as it comes 
from the machines and for proving book 


and record pages in galleys. Good 


proofs are essential. 


VANDERCOOK Electric Proof Presses 
afford an impression speed limited only 
by the capacity of the operator. Their 
construction is designed for fast and 
easy galley changes. They are definitely 
productive equipment. They will print 
a five column newspaper page or gal- 
leys up to 15”x27". 

Complete description of the No. 23 
VANDERCOOK Electric Proof Press and 
the No. 22, which takes a galley up to 
10”x25”", will be sent at your request. 
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Paw pERCO-.O K 


Main Office and Factory 


904 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 


Canada 


SEARS LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, 


& SON S 


Eastern Branch 


214 East 45th Street, New York City 


Winnipeg, Vancouver 


For profitable composition—the Ludlow 





Only with LUDLOW can you 
gain ALL these advantages 


@ Type supply that never runs out 

@ Up-to-the-minute typeface designs 

@ Wide selection of faces—full size range 

@ No worn or broken letters 

@ Used effectively by any competent compositor 

@ Instant change of size and face 

@ Faster setting—matrix “gathering” 

@ Easy alignment of different sizes 

@ Rapid and easy spacing 

@ Economies of all-slug make-up 

@ Multiple forms by recasting slugs 

@ Self-quadding and self-centering 

@ Long lines with single justification 

@ Unbreakable italics and scripts 

@ Slugs withstand severe molding pressure 

@ No work-ups on press—low quadding 

@ Accurate slug-height reduces makeready 

@ Surfaced slugs for quality printing 

@ Forms once corrected stay correct 

@ Simplicity of mechanism and operation 

@ Economical ruleform composition 

@ All operating time chargeable 
Fullinformationregarding @ Economy of floor space 


ll of these Ludl acs 
SOY OF QE OUINEBE AEN @ Low-cost PROFITABLE composition 
advantages and the bear- 
ing they may have on your 


renss wit be scety QUGow Typograph Company 


supplied on request—with- 


outthe slightest obligation 2032 Clybourn Avenue + + + Chicago, Illinois 


Set in members of Ludlow Karnak family 
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Ciocktike Recision’ 


SAYS MEREDITH PUBLISHING CO. OF NEW 
GENERAL ELECTRIC PRESS DRIVES AND CONTROL 





























N recent months the publishers of Better Homes & 
Gardens have brought out a bigger magazine—bigger 
by about one fourth than the previous issues. 


This called for increased printing capacity—new and high- 
speed magazine presses with new press drives and control. 









Appreciating the importance of a correct press-drive and 
control system in assuring both high-quality and high- 
speed presswork, Director of Production L. E. Smith reports: 








“‘You will be interested to know that it is functioning with 
clocklike precision. 


“Speed of operation and reliability of press drives and con- 
trols are two very important features of our printing 
equipment, because the magazine must be published on 
time. In addition to our satisfaction with the operation of the 
equipment, we appre- 
ciate the assistance of 
the corps of electrical 
experts who are at our 
command to help us 
solve whatever prob- 
lems may come up, © 
with our expanding 
business.” 


























Whatever your press requirements—newspaper, maga- 
zine, gravure, job—for any printing-machine drive and 
control or for electrical requirements for a complete 
printing plant, General Electric will provide electrical 
information, and can furnish complete electrical equip- 
ment and service. Get in touch with the nearest General 
Electric office, or write to General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


















One of two a-c drives installed to 
complete the program for enlarging 
the pressroom facilities of ‘Better 
Homes & Gardens.” These drives 
are compact, sturdy, efficient, and 
reliable 





















A section of the Meredith Publishing Co. press- 
room, showing full-automatic G-E controller at 
left. Press rated 15,000 impressions per hour 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


011-437H 





Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign subscription $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyrighted, 1939, The Inland Printer Company 
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OUR cylinder presses — will they give you year 1900 productivity, quality and oper- 

ation in 1939? Are they truly automatic or merely old-fashioned presses with paper 
feeding and delivery attachments? Do they limit your plant to competition on the year 
1900 basis? 













Last year, in pressrooms of hundreds of Miller users, modern Miller Automatics bore 
the brunt of production — to the almost complete exclusion of slower, antiquated equip- 
ment, some of it only five to ten years old. 


This year, a still greater volume will be produced by an ever-increasing number of 
printers equipped with modern Millers. In turn, less work will remain for antiquated 
presses and at still less profit. 


If, for 1939, you would be interested in greater profits from your pressroom, may we 
suggest consideration of modern Millers. Full information will gladly be given upon 
request. No obligation. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Modern Miller Qutomatics por Modern /re44:%00ms4 






27x41 Two-Color, 3000 per hour (6000 imp.) 13x20 High-Speed, 5000 per hour 
27x41 Major, 3600 per hour 114x174 Master-Speed, 3200 per hour 


20x26 Simplex, 4500 per hour 28x41 Cutter and Creaser, 3600 per hour 
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THESE THREE 
Brackett Trimmers Cut 
Over 9,000,000 Labels 

Per Day 


At the Pepsi-Cola Company 
Long Island City 


In the plant of the Pepsi-Cola Company, 
Long Island City, three Safety Trimmers 
are cutting 9,000,000 labels and more, per 
eight hour day. Formerly this same quan- 
tity of labels was being cut on six standard 
cutters, with six machines operating 8 
hours day shift and four machines operat- 
ing 8 hours night shift. 

The saving in operating costs is return- 
ing the investment in these three Trimmers 
in less than one year’s time, which means 
that Safety Trimmers in this plant are earn- 
ing better than 100% on the investment. 

The labels are more accurately and uni- 
formly cut than formerly, an important 
feature where they are used in labeling 
machines. 

The Brackett Safety Trimmer has proved 
to be a real money maker in numerous 
other plants for cutting labels, booklets, 
tablets. form printing and other similar 
work. Ask for further details of this prac- 


tical cutting and trimming machine. 


NINE 
Model “W” Clevelands 


Fold Over Half a Million 
Greeting Folders Daily 





In the Plant of 
Grinnell Lithograph Co., New York 


This is only one instance of the High 
Production and Earning Power of the 
Model “W.” 

Hundreds of these 14 and 20 inch Fold- 
ers are in operation in printing plants and 
binderies, and are doing a wide range of 
folders, small booklets, small broadsides 
and package inserts at extremely high 
speeds. Much of this small work is folded 
two or more up and slit apart. Ask for 
circular “Important News.” 








For Folding Your 
Direct Mail Printing 


The “Double O” Cleveland 
Proves to be the 


Most Practical Folder for 
this Class of Work 


Printers and Binders are finding that the 
“Double O” Cleveland will fold 90% or 
more of their Direct Mail Printing. 

A recent collection of Direct Mail Litera- 
ture, gathered at ten-Industrial Shows, and 
including almost 2,000 different pieces, 
analyzed for size and folds, shows that 96% 
come within the size range and folding 
range of the “Double O”. 





The “Double O” folds sheets ranging in 
size from 4x5” sheet to 22x28” sheet, and 
longer on certain types of folds. One of the 


most practical features of the “Double O” 
is that it can make almost every fold within 
its folding range from the full size 22x28” 
sheet. This is a valuable convenience to 
many printers and binders. 

In addition to its wonderful range of 
sheet sizes and folds. the “Double O” is 
to the best of our knowledge the fastest 
folder built. 

This machine is making money and 
building business for a host of Printers and 
Binders. As one binder says, it is cheap at 
twice the price. Ask for “In Step With The 
Times”. This circular has much informa- 
tion that will interest you. 


INVESTIGATE THESE 
UNUSUAL MONEY MAKERS 
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ONES & COMPANY are in the 
market for letterheads. Brown 
Brothers are planning a big direct- 
mail campaign. Smith & Smith’s 
end-of-year inventory shows they 





1939 WORKING KIT OF 
HAMMERMILL BOND 


Here is the selling tool you need 
to land profitable new orders in 1939 





your customer nothing to apply, 
but it can mean a steady string of 
profitable orders for you. 


6. ENVELOPES. Tells how to select 
them. Lists styles, sizes, colors. Ex- 








are low on printed forms. Give 
yourself a head-start on landing these 
profitable orders. Carry this Working Kit 
with you. Every prospect has his own 
printing problem. Don’t just talk the 
answer. Show it. Prove it . . . with the 
Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 


How the Working Kit helps you! 


I. MATCHED STATIONERY. Six sample sets— 
letterheads, envelopes, second sheets, out- 
going forms—designed with the most popu- 
lar type faces—faces you can match or 
approximate. When your customer wants a 
new letterhead, show him how to improve 
all his stationery by giving it a family 
resemblance. Land the whole stationery 
order, instead of letterheads alone. 


2. SAMPLE LETTERHEADS. Four examples of 


how distinctive printed headings, produced 
with type, can dramatize a business. Show 
these to the customer who wants a letter- 
head “something out of the ordinary.” 

3. “HOW TO GET MORE SALES from your 
letters.’’ Profit opportunities in well-printed 
letterheads and envelopes. Strong selling 
arguments for you. Plus a letterhead check 
list to pin your arguments down to cases. 


4. PRINTED FORMS. How to design a Busi- 
ness Form. 25 checks on form efficiency. 
Samples of forms most commonly used. 
With this information you can give your 
customer practical suggestions for bringing 
his entire form system up to date. 


5. COLOR SIGNAL SYSTEM. How color can 
speed up office routine and eliminate errors. 
How, when and where to use colored paper 
for office printing. This signal system costs 
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plains the importance of matching 
envelopes with letterheads and outgoing 
forms. Helps you double your profits by 
selling envelopes with the flat paper job. 


7. SAMPLE SWATCH of Hammermill Bond. 
You’ve sold the job. Now how about paper? 
Hammermill Bond, of course. A name your 
customer knows and respects. A paper that 
will please him in use, bring him back with 
a reorder. This swatch shows at a glance 
colors and finishes of Hammermill Bond for 
every business use. (Complete stock in- 
formation on back cover of Kit.) 
* * * 

Have all this information at your fingertips 
before you tackle your next prospect. The 
Working Kit of Hammermill Bond can help 
you turn him into a steady and profitable 
customer. Send for the Kit right now. Your 
copy is FREE. Mail the coupon. 





Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa. 

Please send me, free, the 1939 
Working Kit of Hammer- 


mill Bond. IP-JA 
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Patawite is the answer to the modern trend toward light 





weight printing pieces. It is thin as a shadow, but strong! 


ADVERTISING 
BROADSIDES ie 


The fact that it is made on precision paper machines results 
in a sheet exceptionally clean and smooth . . . a sheet that 
will print beautifully and easily . . . a sheet that is wonder- 


fully suited for advertising broadsides, price lists, airmail 


stationery, departmental forms, carbon copy sheets and _[ ) 


. 5 colors and white 
many other uses. unwatermarked, 
unglazed 


Patawite Manifold is avail- 


Ask us for samples and the name of the aa in Conany elena, 
Pink,Green,Blueand White 


Patawite distributor in your territory. l 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
K ristol, Pennsylvania 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK e IIl WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


BRANCHES IN NEW YORK e CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT ¢ BALTIMORE © KANSAS CITY ¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ ATLANTA ¢ DALLAS 
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By making judicious use of Sabin Robbins 
weekly sample mailings of paper job lots, 
you can lead the value parade on highly com- 
petitive printing jobs! 


Sabin Robbins papers are all quality items, 
made by good mills and guaranteed to be 
exactly as represented. The reason they are 
so inexpensive is because they were mostly 
made to match some previous run, but 
turned out a little too thick or thin or light 
or dark, or part of an overrun. 


We are sending out thousands of these 
samples every week. If you are not on our 
mailing list, write to us at once. If you are 
receiving samples regularly, remember that 
all represent real savings. Remember, too, 
that one of our sixteen branches is con- 
veniently near you, that the paper is in stock 
and that delivery is immediate! 


Call Sabin Robbins on the job you're figuring NOW! 


Sabin Robbins Papert 


National Distributors of Seconds and Jobs of Fine PapeqkiST 


























DISTRIBUTED NATIONALLY 


ATLANTA, GA. 


A.B.C. Freight Term. Bldg. 


Phone Walnut 6476 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
1503 Hearst Tower 
Phone Plaza 1944 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
100 Perry Street 
Phone Washington 7894 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2717 South Troy St. 
Phone Crawford 7100 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
General Offices 
Phone Kirby 3737 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
7800 Bessemer Ave. 
Phone Michigan 8554 


DETROIT, MICH. 
1401 14th Street 
Phone Lafayette 3280 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
3706 Broadway 
Phone Westport 4950 


SPECIALIZING IN THE FOLLOWING ITEMS: 


Enamel Book 





















LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
1145 Wall Street 
Phone Prospect 2103 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
521 South Third St. 
Phone Jackson 2726 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
617 Washington Ave., N. 
Phone Atlantic 5236 


NEW YORK CITY 
185 Mercer Street 
ALgonquin 4-8450 





PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
908 Washington St. 
Phone 43847 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
15th and Carpenter 
Phone Fulton 1200 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
420 Bessemer Bldg. 
Phone Court 1766 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


313 Bank of Commerce 
Phone Chestnut 8774 


News Print 





Coated Label 

Cover Paper 

Index Bristol 
Plain and Coated Blanks 


Machine Finish Book 
Super Book 
Poster Paper 





Bogus Bristol 


Folding Bristol 
Government Post Card 





MAIL COUPO 


SEND FOR 
THESE 


SABIN ROBBINS’ 
weekly sample mail- 
ings of mill jobs and 
seconds save printers 
thousands of dollars. 
Be sure you are on 
our mailing list! 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Firm Name..............---.---------- 


Company 
apeqESTABLISHED in 1884 Se ac :cusisains 





Sabin Robbins Paper Company 


Please put me on your mailing list for weekly 
samples of all Sabin Robbins paper values. 








CHALLENGE 


At today’s prices, no shop should be without Challenge 
Hi-Speed Quoins. They now cost 22% less—pay for 
themselves in about one hour of lock-up time—and 
keep on saving 70 to 80% for years to come. 


Instead of five to eight ordinary quoins, use only two 
Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins . . . give each a turn of 
the key ... and your form is securely locked. Expan- 
sion is direct and powerful—no end motion—no slip- 
page—less chance for work-ups. The quoin is always 
parallel with the form—locks true its entire length— 
provides a square lock-up ...no reglets required. 
Accurate register is assured! 


Made of cadmium-plated tool steel, Challenge Hi- 
Speed Quoins are available in six handy lengths— 
4 6, 7%, 9, 10', and 12-inch. Each is a self-contained 
unit with extra heavy, special steel racks—self-locking 
—built for service. Check up on the profit-earning 
features of these popular quoins. See your dealer or 
write for further information. 


The Challenge Machinery Company 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard St. 200 Hudson St., NEW YORK 
Agents for Great Britain — Funditor Limited, London, E. C. | = 








A Bargain 
in Lock-Up 


Time 


LOOK AT THESE 


Reduced Prices! 


PRICE EACH 


1 to 12 to 100 to 250to S0O0and 
Size a1 99 249 499 over 


4y" $2.20 $2.15 $2.05 $2.00 $1.95 
6" 2.35 2.30 2.20 2.15 2.05 
7" 2.50 
9g" 2.65 
10%" 2.80 
12' 2.95 
Hi-Speed Key 


(Quantity prices apply on assorted sizes) 





COMBINATION OFFER 


One 12-inch Challenge 
Hi-Speed Quoin 

Two 9-inch Challenge 
Hi-Speed Quoins 

Two 74-inch Challenge 
Hi-Speed Quoins 

One Challenge Hi-Speed 
Quoin Key 


COMPLETE 
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IT’S AN EQUALLY GOOD 
BUSINESS PRACTICE TO 


COECIEY 


EWA RD) One 


to Match 


You'll like Howard Mimeograph and Howard Ledger, too. 








THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 
Please send me the 1939 HOWARD BOND PORTFOLIO 


Name Position 





Firm 
Address City State 


Please attach to your business stationery 








"THE WORLD'S WHITEST BOND 
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IT’S TIME TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT THIS 
“OFFSET BUG” ... WHOSE SMUDGE CAUSES 
IRREPARABLE LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY! 


He tracks in and out—with profits. Bit by bit— 
day by day—profits you can never get back. 
He’s a sneak thief! But there’s no excuse for this 
dirty bug, now that he is so easy to wipe out with 
DeVilbiss Spray Equipment. 

Simple to install—easy to operate— adaptable 
to any press... a DeVilbiss Outfit will bring you 
profits for years and years—profits which never 
before existed. Do something about that “offset 
bug’—do it now. Write us for complete details. 

- The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Equipment licensed for use under U. S. Patent No. 2,078,790 


a UIL-TA) 


ELIMINATE: OFFSETTING, SLIP-SHEETING, RACKING, INK-DOCTORING, LOST RUNNING TIME. 
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| Large Edition Economies 


on Runs of Moderate Length 


THE COTTRELL CLAYBOURN TWO-COLOR ROTARY PRESS 


This new press is available in three sizes, as follows: jobs of ordinary size, the great economies which are 


enjoyed by large edition printers. 
MINIMUM MAXIMUM MAXIMUM 
SHEET SHEET FORM 


Nod . . Uist 01/4 x28 987/1x27 Vr furnished on request. The booklet is itself an interest- 


A booklet describing this press in detail will be 


Maz. . i2eat 29% x’ 2874x442 ing example of work produced on the Cottrell Clay- 


\ Ry Di rd 514 y47]1 
No.3 . . 18x24 7 4 35 Yax47 1/2 bourn Rotary, printed without makeready from plates 
made with Claybourn Plate Making Equipment. 
With the perfected curved plates which are now 


easily obtainable, makeready on this press is practi- 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, Rot 


cally eliminated; and _ first-grade work, including 
Craysourn Division: Milwaukee, Wis. 


process, can be run at speeds up to 5200 two-color 

NEW YORK: 25 East 26th Street e CHICAGO: 332 South 
Michigan Avenue ¢ SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 1-5 Baldwins 
Thus the commercial printer can now obtain, on Place, Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


sheets per hour. 





Ys | e 
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two-color rotary press 














Dummies 





in a Minute ... Instead of Days 


HE Beckett Perpetual Auto-file is a hand- 

some steel cabinet 19% inches high, 14% 
inches wide and 10% inches deep, weighing 
when filled 42 pounds. 


It contains 297 dummy sheets, 12 x 18 inches, 
folded to 9 x 12 size, constantly and almost 
automatically replaced without charge, as the 
sheets are removed for use. 


In the cabinet will be found 179 different items 
of paper... practically everything the printer 
and advertising man will need, except enamels. 
All sheets are numbered and identified. 


Pockets in the left door contain a pad for not- 
ing the numbers of all sheets removed and post- 
cards for ordering replacements. Possession of 
the Auto-file entitles the owner not only to re- 
placement service of the items contained in the 
file, but to free full sheet sample service on all 
of the thousands of items we manufacture. 





The name of The Beckett Perpetual Auto-file is registered and the device is protected by patents pending. 


The Auto- file contains dummy sheets of: Buck- 
eye Cover, Buckeye Duplex, Beckett Cover, 
Ohio Cover, Buckeye Text, Beckett Text, 
Tweed Text, Beckett Offset, Beckett Opaque, 
Beckett Special Finishes, Sample Books of all 
lines, an Instruction Book, List of Dealers and 
Beckett Color Finder. 


The Beckett Perpetual Auto-file is offered to 
Printers, Advertising Men, Commercial Art- 
ists, Agencies and Advertising Managers at the 
nominal price of $5.00, which is but a small 
part of its actual cost. Subsequent service is 
absolutely free. 


Purchasers who are for any reason dissatisfied 
may return the Auto-file at our expense within 
thirty days and purchase price will be imme- 
diately refunded. 


The Auto-file will solve permanently your 
sample and dummy problem. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY... Hamilton, Ohio 


Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 





Copyright, 1938, by The Beckett Paper Co. 
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“Dayco ROLLERS PUT AN 





EXTRA DAY’S PRESS PRODUCTION 
IN OUR WORK WEEK” 


43000 SHEETS 


OFF THE 
FIRST HOUR 


® “On winter mornings we no longer 
lose an hour or more of press time lim- 
bering up rollers,’’ says a well-known 
printer. “Since we installed Dayco 
Rollers, our presses are ready to go to 
work as soon as the shop opens. Cold 
doesn’t harden Dayco Rollers—it doesn’t 
shrink them—it doesn’t put them out of 
adjustment. The time we save with Day- 
cos in cold weather often amounts to an 
extra day’s press production per week— 
and that means a lot of money to us.” 

You bet it means a lot of money! Figure 
it out for yourself. And on top of that, 
you don’t need summer and winter rollers 
with Daycos. It makes no difference to 
Dayco Rollers whether the pressroom 
thermometer goes down into the thirties 


Dayco 





or up into the hundreds. They retain the 
same consistency, tack, and diameter 
under all atmospheric conditions. 

The patented, exclusive construction of 
Dayco Rollers makes them different from 
all others. They distribute ink better. 
They don’t absorb oil or moisture. They 





DAYCO 
‘‘STAYPUT ROLLERS’’ 
Especially built for Newspapers 

are distributed by 
GEO. H. MORRILL COMPANY 
Division General Printing Ink 
Company. 














Rollers 
13) 
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W) “WHY DON’T YOU 


ASK THE BOSS 
FOR DAYCOS?”’ 


don’t blister, run down, crumble, crack, or 
pull apart. They’re tough and tenacious. 
All Daycos ask is to be kept clean and 
they will stand up for millions and 
millions of impressions. They pay for 
themselves over and over again through 
extra production and cost savings. 
Remember, there is only one genuine 
patented renewable surface type roller— 
only one durable Dayco. Insist upon the 
genuine. Write us today for the Dayco 


catalog. 
® 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


The Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic 
Rubber Printing and Lithographic Rollers 





DAYCO PATENTED RENEWABLE SU 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET 

TOUGH RUBBER BASE 

stock — 


parenreg 


Davco BASE AND RENEWABLE SURFACE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 














We are met on a great battlefield 
of that war. We have come to ded- 
icate a portion of that field, as a 


Baskerville 


We are met on a great battle- 
field of that war. We have come 


to dedicate a portion of that fie 
Caslon No. 137 


We are met on a great battle- 
field of that war. We have come 


to dedicate a portion of that fie 
Scotch No. 2 


We are met on a great battlefield 
of that war. We have come to ded- 
icate a portion of that field, asa fi 


Janson 


We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field, as a final rest 


Garamond No. 3 


We are met on a great battlefield 
of that war. Ne have come to dedi- 
cate a portion of that field, as a fin 
Caslon Old Face 

We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field, as a final rest 


Granjon 


We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate 


a portion of that field, as a final res 
Bodoni Book 


We are met on a great battlefield 
of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field as 


Electra 


We are.met on a great battle- 
field of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that fiel 


Caledonia 


RECUT ITALIC 

abcdef ghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 
REGULAR ITALIC 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


RECUT SMALL CAPS 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZe 
REGULAR SMALL CAPS 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& 
WITH LOGOTYPES 
We Won’t Want Very Vocal Vand 


WITHOUT LOGOTYPES 


We Won't Want Very Vocal Van 














Everyone knows that Linotype means the ultimate in 
efficient production—in speedy, economical composi- 
tion; ease of handling in makeup; new type for every 
job; no distribution. 

But the Linotype also means FINE TYPOGRAPHIC 
STYLE—authentic design, fidelity of cutting, faithful 
revivals of many celebrated classic faces and splendid 
new and exclusive types. 

Real craftsmanship has gone into preserving the 
spirit of hand punch-cutting in Linotype revivals— 
painstaking quality that is apparent at a glance by 
direct comparison of similar faces in the mass. 

The infinite care devoted to letter-fitting will be 
noted in the COMPACT italics, the well-proportioned 
SMALL CAPS, the absence of that mechanical sym- 
metry characteristic of so many machine faces, and 
in other Linotype refinements designed to submerge 
type consciousness and invite reading. 

Limited space prevents a more complete demon- 
stration of the faces displayed as well as many others. 
Specimens of each are available for the asking. 


wo LINOTYPE 


Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Brooklyn, New York 


Set in Linotype Bookman Italic, Garamond Bold No. 3 and Indicated Faces 
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WORKING FROM THE NEW KODACHROME PROFESSION- 
AL FILM, THE SUBJECT SHOWN ON THE FOLLOWING 
PAGE WAS REPRODUCED IN FOUR-COLOR PROCESS 
PLATES BY THE WILBAR PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., INC., 
OF NEW YORK CITY. THE SIZE OF THE ORIGINAL FILM 
IS 8 BY 10 INCHES. THIS IS AN EXCELLENT DEMON- 
STRATION OF THE RESULTS THAT CAN BE OBTAINED 
FROM THE NEW, LARGER SIZES OF KODACHROME. 
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STRONG PULL TOGETHER, LADS! 


The chairman of the advertising committee discusses the value of teamwork for increasing the volume of 


trade in the graphic arts industries collectively. Consistent group advertising means more business for all 


HE VICE-PRESIDENT called on 
‘kz chairman of the advertising 

committee for his report. The di- 
rectors pushed their chairs back from 
the luncheon table, the better to hear 
the chairman and to see his charts. 
Every member of the board was pres- 
ent, for the word had been passed 
around that the committee would pre- 
sent several aspects of collective adver- 
tising and what it might do towards 
building up printing volume. 

Months back some of the more ag- 
gressive members of the board had ad- 
vocated a campaign of collective 
advertising for the graphic arts. At that 
time the discussion had ranged from 
the enthusiasm of the ardent pros to the 
aloofness of the more conservative 
cons. Some were for going into the 
newspapers with “big space,” others 
were for confining any collective ad- 
vertising to direct mail. Still others 
wanted to “go on the air” with the ro- 
mance of printing, relating particular 
incidents of what the graphic arts have 
done to build business in the commu- 
nity. Finally the matter had been re- 
ferred to the advertising committee. 

The committee was composed of 
wide-awake printers who had had con- 
siderable experience in “working up 
campaigns” for many of the business 
concerns of the town and surrounding 
territory, and had worked with some of 
the larger advertising agencies in de- 
veloping both “space” and “direct- 
mail” campaigns. As considerable was 
expected of the committee, it had done 
not a little research work. 


By EDWARD T. MILLER 


“It hardly seems necessary,” began 
the chairman, “for me to remind you 
that in many towns and cities in Amer- 
ica, from time to time, printers and the 
allied trades have carried on collective- 
advertising campaigns. Of course the 
objective of all such campaigns has 
been to build business volume for the 
graphic arts industries in general and 
to drive home to the public the effec- 
tiveness of printed matter as a convinc- 
ing and appealing force in the 
distribution of goods. 

“Your committee has studied many 
campaigns conducted by various trade 
associations of different branches of 
the graphic arts. Among them the 
“More Business” campaign of the pho- 
toengravers, the “Better Typography” 
of the trade-composition group, the 
campaign of the electrotypers, as well 
as the efforts of the local trade associa- 
tions of the cities of New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Atlanta, Washington, St. Louis, De- 
troit, Cleveland, San Francisco, Den- 
ver, Los Angeles, and many other 
cities. We have the testimony of many 
of the leaders of the graphic arts as to 
the effectiveness of these campaigns. 

‘“‘We also have important data from 
countries of Europe and South Africa 
where collective advertising has been 
tried. As a scheme for increasing the 
volume of trade in the graphic arts in- 
dustries collectively, this type of adver- 
tising was recently discussed at a 


conference of the directors and secre- 
taries of the International Federation 
of Master Printers held at Oslo. (Such 
advertising is called ‘propaganda’ in 
Europe.) Ina report of that conference 
just published, the international office 
of the Federation says: 

“*The value of collective propa- 
ganda has often been questioned, be- 
cause it is practically impossible to 
check the results of any advertising 
campaign in regard to the effect on ad- 
ditional volume of trade created 
thereby. Many business people con- 
tend that any sales creative propa- 
ganda should be individual. Other 
large industries, however, have united 
their forces to pay for huge advertising 
campaigns, and the printing industry 
naturally wishes also to exploit the 
advantages which can be derived from 
effective propaganda. 

“Considering the possibilities of 
collective propaganda from the point 
of view of Federations of Master Print- 
ers, there are two principal methods. 
One is to pay for advertisements or in- 
sets in newspapers and_ periodical 
publications, for mailing advertising 
matter direct to consumers of printing, 
or for any similar general advertising 
schemes; the other is to assist the mem- 
bers in advertising their products by 
means of selling them suitable posters 
and poster stamps, and educating them 
to find for themselves more work by 
demonstrating to prospective custom- 
ers additional uses for modern print- 
ing, instead of taking away orders 
from fellow printers.’ 
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“It was interesting to your commit- 
tee.’ continued the chairman, “to note 
that the European printers made use of 
exhibitions, direct mail, posters, and 
poster stamps, moving pictures, radio, 
and educational literature. This is 
more clearly set forth on the chart. 
(See table herewith.) Great Britain 
and Czechoslovakia seem to have em- 
ployed the greatest number of me- 
diums—three in each case. Italy and 
France are not represented. The table 


direct-mail follow-up and short cam- 
paigns of direct mail alone. The 
amount of radio used by any of these 
branches of the graphic arts has been 
comparatively limited. 

The chairman said it was remark- 
able that posters and poster stamps 
have been used so little in this country, 
whereas in England the issue by the 
Master Printers Federation of posters 
and poster stamps for sale to members 
has been considered very successful. 





and allied businesses. Much direct 
business has been done at the fairs be- 
cause of the practice of immediately 
referring any inquiries direct to asso- 
ciation members. In many cases these 
collective displays have been supple- 
mented by the exhibits of individual 
concerns which are out after the busi- 
ness that grows out of fairs and exposi- 
tions in general. 

“Among the more prominent expo- 
sitions used by the graphic arts may be 





























































































Mediums Employed and Results Obtained in Collective Advertising in Europe and South Africa 
Country Exhibition Direct Mail Posters and Movies Radio Education 
? Poster Stamps 
Great Of printing specimens Issued by federa- Insets in mem- 
Britain at all annual federation tion for sale to bers circular. Ad- 
conventions, and subse- members. Consid- vertising cam- 
quently in other towns. ered very success- paigns com- 
Federation exhibits at ful scheme. pletely worked 
British Industries Fairs. out. Specimen 
portfolios. 
Germany Printing and machinery | Circulars sent to 
exhibitions at annual | large numbers of 
federation conventions. | business firms in 
Printing exhibits subse- | 1930. Success ques- 
quently in other towns. | tionable. 
Czecho- Printing exhibitions. Educational films | Talks on 
slovakia exhibited in cin- | value of 
ema theaters. printing. 
Holland Printing and printing 
machinery. 
Hungary Printing and _ printing 
machinery, art, press, 
and so on. 
Denmark Folders mailed to 
business firms. The 
value is question- 
able. 
South Book on printing 
Africa industry planned 
for schools. 























Collective advertising demonstrates to prospective customers additional uses for modern printing, thus helps to create more business for all 


will be of interest to any American 
graphic arts local which may contem- 
plate a collective advertising cam- 
paign, and may suggest some of the 
more successful mediums.” 

The chairman then proceeded to 
point out some of the things his com- 
mittee had found out about collective 
advertising in America. He said the 
photoengravers, electrotypers, trade 
compositors, paper merchants and 
manufacturers, and inkmakers have 
used the trade press extensively to sup- 
plement their direct-mail and other 
printed advertising. Printers’ organ- 
izations have used newspapers with 
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“The most notable example of col- 
lective advertising of the graphic arts 
in this country,” said the chairman, “is 
the use of exhibits at various fairs and 
expositions by local or national trade 
associations to interest the consumers 
of printing in the many-sided uses of 
the graphic arts for packaging, ex- 
plaining, advertising, and promoting 
the products of industry and com- 
merce. Often these exhibits are quite 
elaborate, not only in display of prod- 
ucts but in demonstration of processes 
and operations. In most cases these 
shows have been reported as having a 
great, stimulating effect on printing 


mentioned the direct-mail shows, the 
business-machine shows, the federated 
advertising expositions, the printing- 
machinery. shows, the exhibitions of 
the Society of Typographic Arts and 
of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts.” 

The chairman pointed out that at 
the expositions of these various agen- 
cies the custom prevails of exhibitors 
handing out literature intended to ac- 
quaint the recipient with more intimate 
details and advantages of the products 
exhibited. The same custom prevails, 
he said, at all expositions attended by 
the general public. 
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“The most serious weakness in the 
attempts at collective advertising by 
American graphic arts is the lack of 
continuity—of persistency,” said the 
chairman. “It is usually too spas- 
modic; entered into with a burst of 
enthusiasm, and, after little or no re- 
sults come from the first few issues, al- 
lowed to lapse either through lack of 
interest or lack of funds. The great 
value of advertising the graphic arts, 
as in advertising anything else, comes 
from keeping everlastingly at it. The 
eflect of many a good campaign has 





COLOR-PLATE MAKING SPEEDS UP 


By Stephen Henry Horgan 


Y BROTHER PHOTOENGRAVERS 
M may protest the printing of the 
news that follows, but printers, adver- 
tisers, and magazine publishers will 
not. Photoengravers may charge that 
their customers, after reading this, will 
hereafter expect sets of color plates to 
be made in a day. They should know 
by experience that color-plate making 


copy in a few hours. To prove this, he 
invited a few clients of his to see the 
color photographer make color-sepa- 
rations of the color copy to a size 
selected. The photographer used a 
Dr. Miethé camera, which held three 
panchromatic plates, with suitable 
color filters before each plate. By sim- 
ply pressing a bulb the exposure was 


This publication is supplied and produced by 
Members,.Associate Members and Contributing Members of the 


ATLANTA MASTER PRINTERS CLUB 


and is typical of the work of 
the Graphic Arts industry of Atlanta 




















Membership Roster 
QGMB OMB. oe eee nnn neve 459 FORSYTH STREET. SW . . WA-SS91 
INY'S PRINT SHOP... .. 1... s S642 POPLAR STREET. NW A ou? 
ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY . . ae STEWART AVENUE. SW MAI2970 
WB. ORANGGOM. 2 2 2 ee eet ee 95% MARIETTA STREET. NW. . WA0I"6 
BENNETY PRINTING 6 STAMP COMPANY . 42 PRYOR STREET. NE. . WAT" 
BOWEN PRESS... 1... 2 ++ oe TUB. GEORGIA D> 
BRYANT LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY . . . . 196%) MARIETTA STREET NW MA 1900 
COLLINS PRINTING IMPANY . ve 187 CONE STREET. NW JA 5500 
1TISS PRINTING COMPANY ....... 62 ELLIS STREET. NE. . . . WA-2638 
DARBY PRINTING COMPANY. . eee . 218 CENTRAL AVENUE, SW. . WA#S240 
DITTLER BROTHERS ..... . cee 120 HUNTER STREET. SE . . . WA-2268 
DONALDSON-WOODS COMPANY .... . - MA STREET. Sw . WA S860 
DUNCAN-WEATHERS PRESS . . . . ee 117% FORSYTH STREET SW . WA 6028 
FOOTE & DAVIES COMPANY 1090 CAPITOL AVENUE. SE WA 4600 
THE FULTON PRESS. INCORPORATED 82 IVY GYREET, NE. MA 
FP. COMPANY. .... 169'2 MITCHELL STREET, SW MASS 
GERSHON PRINTING COMPANY. . 216 MITCHELL STREET. SW WA.7008 
WWMM. 2 ee te es 702 GREENWOOD AVENUE, NE. HE.2987 
HM. G. HALL COMPANY. ..... ROUTE }. BOX 135 MACE7S 
JOHN H. HARLAND COMPANY. ..... - 8 PRYOR STREET. SW WASIIB 
HIGGINS McARTHUR COMPANY. ..... 902 HAYDEN STREET. NW 1A 2690 
HUBBARD PRINTING COMPANY. ..... 148 MARIETTA STREET. NW WA2957 
IVAN ALLEN MARSHALL COMPANY eee 27 PRYOR STREET. NE ‘WA 2800 
SERRE PURO tt tt te 189 SPRING STREET. NW. . . WA3009 
‘M. M LONG PRINTING COMPANY. .... - 216 EDGEWOOD AVENUE. NE. JA 2614 
LYON-YOUNG PRINTING COMPANY . 232 LUCKIE STREET. NW. . . JA -2428 
MAJESTIC PEFSS 2 et ee ” Ss nw BE sen? 
©. L McMICHAEL. 2. 2 2-6 se eee 399 SYDNEY STREET. SE . . MA-7535 
OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY .......«- 12 AUBURN AVENUE, NE . . WA.\84? 
Pion ee | 221 TABERNACLE PLACE NW. WA.0S87 
BANTIN PRINTING COMPANY ...... ~ 87'2 PRYOR SYREET, NE . WA-3073 
RAY PRINTING COMPANY. .. . . . . ~~ 219 GARNETT STREET. SW WA. 
1. B. RICHARDS PRINTING COMPANY. .. . . a \TLAND STREET, NE wan 
ROBERTS & COMPANY. ..... 14) MANGOM STREET. SW MA 2123 
RURALIST PRESS. INCORPORATED. .. . . - ‘713 GLENN STREET. SW RAL 
THOS. F. BYBERT PRINTING COMPANY ot) AVENUE, SE. JA 2317 
CALEB O. SMITH PRINTING COMPANY 148 JACKSON STREET. NE WA18S4 
STEIN PRINTING COMPANY 161 LUCKIE STREET. NW. . 
N.C. TOMPKINS 4 COMPANY ....... 2 AD STREET. SW . WA6258 
1. F. THOMPSON ENGRAVING COMPANY 226 PEACHTREE STREET. NW TA 16 
TYLER 6 COMPANY. ...... wu . GEORGIA . CA vB 
‘WEBB 6 MARTIN. INCORPORATED. ... . . 116 MITCHELL STREET. SW . wi 
WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY... .. . BULDING . WA 4592 
TA WHIM 2 we eee ttt ht 299 ANGIER AVENUE. NE WA 4070 
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Graphic Arts Library and Offices, Chamber of Commerce Building 


Collective advertising for the graphic arts industry in Atlanta, Georgia, is done through the medium of Press Proofs (8% by 1044). Codperation 
of this kind proves beneficial to all because it builds the market for all, rather than creates individual competition. Front and inside cover 


been lost because it was allowed to stop 
too soon—the old story of the miner 
stopping a few feet short of the rich 
vein of gold. 

“We have briefly pointed out these 
few facts about collective advertising 
in America and Europe,” concluded 
the chairman, “not to advise anyone, 
but rather to suggest the possibilities 
of campaigns in various communities. 
We would emphasize the fact that the 
best time to advertise is not when busi- 
ness is booming, but when it is strug- 
gling upward out of a period of 
despond. Then, once in the campaign, 
keep at it and at it until results are 
finally obtained. Successful efforts 
that are being made along these lines 
should help to point the way.” 


cannot be mechanized, and that speed 
of production in engraving lessens 
quality in result, as a rule. 

Trains, automobiles, photography, 
printing presses have been speeded up, 
so why shouldn’t color-plate making 
join in the procession? The “movies” 
in full color, Technicolor and the 
Kodachrome, the miniature camera, 
lenses, and panchromatic plates all 
are now set for higher speed and are 
at the photoengraver’s service. Why 
should not more speed be attempted 
in engraving color copy? 

Here is what happened some fifteen 
years ago. A New York photoengraver, 
boasting about a new panchromatic 
plate he was using, said that with it 
he could reproduce a piece of color 


made and the plate holder dropped 
ready for the next exposure, the whole 
requiring only a few minutes. 

This done, the photoengraver and 
his clients adjourned to a leisurely 
lunch and conversation lasting a 
couple of hours. When they returned 
to the plant, the set of halftones was 
ready for the press. This writer saw 
proofs of the reproduction that ap- 
peared, in color, on the cover of a pro- 
gram that evening. I wrote something 
about this stunt as news, not realizing 
what a storm of protests it would bring. 
Well, here goes another such story: 

In the weekly publication of the St. 
Louis Advertising Club, issue of April 
19, appeared a four-color reproduc- 
tion of a prize orchid “made directly 
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from the flower” by the Kroll Color 
Photo process. The color plates were 
in the printer’s hands in less than two 
working days. Robert C. Kroll, of St. 
Louis, has perfected a method of mak- 
ing color-separation negatives from 
colored copy of any kind. He delivers 
black-and-white prints on glossy pa- 
per; each print gives a complete 
record of one color only. From these 
prints the engraver makes his halftone 
negatives, just as he does from any 


other good black-and-white copy. 
Kroll’s_color-separated _ black-and- 


white prints have registry crosses on 
their sides which guide the halftone- 
negative maker in focusing, so that 








printing plates will register perfectly 
over each other when actually in use. 

Now we have a very creditable four- 
color reproduction enlarged six times 
in width from a 1 ;°;-inch Kodachrome, 
and shown in a recent issue of The 
Photo-Engravers Bulletin. [August.] 
This is said to have been made in a 
little over seven hours, according to 
several witnesses. The demonstration 
took place in the plant of the Holland 
Engraving Company, Kansas City. 
The speed was due to the enterprise 
of the president, Lou E. Holland, who 
has invented attachments for a regular 
copying camera for projecting Koda- 
chrome positives in colors on a screen 





from which the direct-color-separated 
halftones are made. He is also the in- 
ventor of the Holland electrolytic 
etcher. According to one report, 
though the etching and reétching oper- 
ation required four hours and twenty 
minutes, the plates were only sixteen 
to twenty minutes in the machine. 

Lou Holland assembled in his plant 
all the accessories he could purchase 
to speed production of these four-color 
plates. (All these accessories, inci- 
dentally, would have been of little 
service in the hands of unskilled work- 
men.) Mr. Holland created something 
of a sensation, and printers will watch 
with interest his future trials. 











Tribute to JAMES RUDISILL by his Son 


@ Hero, Dap: Just sit still and make your- 
self comfortable. Let us enjoy a few minutes 
together in THE INLAND PRINTER. Only this 
afternoon when a friend inquired “How are 
you?” you replied, “I’m fine—except, of 
course, I’m getting a little old.” 

As you sit there, the hour is now just 6:36 
p.m. (four units before seven). And how did 
you feel earlier in the day? Recall the morn- 
ing, noontime, and afternoon of life. And 
don’t forget, with all of those pleasant recol- 
lections, there is still much time left this eve- 
ning for us to enjoy together. 

It was only this morning, when as a boy of 
thirteen, you were foreman of the Chromatic 
Printing Company. Remember how, while 
the old steam boiler was chugging away, you 
and Mark were running the old cylinder 
press? And how he used to call back to you 
at the fountain: “Give er a little more red 
down towards Baltimore.” That must have 
been where you got your start as a color 
printer—turning out a variety of flour bags 
and throw sheets, 

It surely must have been fun working in 
that composing room. Especially when Ed 
Strubinger would become melodramatic, yell- 
ing, “I’m s-h-o-t!” as he grasped his forehead, 
staggered, and threw a handful of quads to 
the floor. 

But I don’t see how you accomplished so 
much in one day. Perhaps it’s because you 
did not complete the elementary grades in 
public school that you were able to start out 
so young. Why, you were only twenty when 
you set up and operated that Methodist Pub- 
lishing House for Uncle Abie out in Madras, 
India. And that wasn’t a boy’s job, teaching a 
hundred and fifty Hindus. We shall always 
cherish the relics still ours from your two 
years of hard work and experience in India. 





JAMES RUDISILL: the York Printing Company, 
of York, Pennsylvania. (Photo taken in 1878, 


at the age of six.) Over fifty years a printer; 
craftsman of long standing; active in U.T. A. 


work for many years; local booster. 


Your early afternoon was somewhat hectic, 
to say the least. Torn between the ties of 
travel, newspaperman, volunteer fireman, and 
politics, you certainly turned out to be a 
much-married man with two daughters and 
four sons—a printer. 

What a thrill you must have got out of 
going.to Brooklyn to take the Mergenthaler 
course, and then coming back to York to 
erect and operate the first linotype in this 
distinguished city. 

We children marvel at the way you worked 
our way through college. Why, you were then 
only getting a good start. I have often won- 


WRITTEN BY JAMES JEFFERSON RUDISILL 
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dered whether you were ever moved to tears 
by the many touching letters we youngsters 
used to write home to you—especially some 
of our victory letters from the army. Weren’t 
they masterpieces? 

I must confess that your way is still best. 
After years of close observation, I can truth- 
fully say, “Ask Dad, he knows!” And when it 
comes to solving practical printing problems, 
there are few who can stand beside you. You 
are in the front rank of the very best in this 
country. I know none better. 

The system of pre-makeready and hard 
packing on the cylinder press which you in- 
stalled is unexcelled. Your resourcefulness in 
every branch of the business is without equal. 
Sometimes it must grieve you to see how the 
younger generation does things today. But 
again, I pay tribute to you and your winning 
smile as you calmly take it. 

You are admired by many friends through- 
out the country. As you enjoy attending 
United Typothetae conventions, so do your 
old cronies always enjoy greeting you on 
those occasions. As a master hound of the 
National Association of Click-Clicks, you 
have upheld your position magnificently. I re- 
call several occasions when you happened to 
be on the degree team receiving initiates; you 
employed every available means to make the 
ceremony impressive and realistic. 

I shall always regret that during the late 
lamented 1934, we did not celebrate your 
then being fifty years a printer. Many thanks 
to J. L. Frazier for this opportunity. May your 
present beautiful, silver-gray hair, and that 
eternal sparkle in your eyes continue long as 
a living memorial, taking place of that ought- 
to-have-been golden anniversary. 

Well, let’s get going. And for an indefinite 
time, may you continue to set the pace! 
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DR. JOHN HENRY NASH, PRINTER 


Second installment of the story of a great printing-craftsman, now director of The Fine Arts Press, at the 


University of Oregon. How he designed his famous “Life of Dante” and “The Life of Mrs. Hearst” is told 


Joy of the Doing” that was to have 

far-reaching effects. This was 
Giovanni Boccaccio’s Life of Dante. 
One of the simplest books he ever de- 
signed (and probably for that rea- 
son), it has always been one of the 
most prized and is perhaps Nash’s own 
favorite. It is set in an adaptation of 
Ratdolt’s type used in the famous 
Kalendarium of 1476, which was re- 
named “Inkunabula.” 

Stimulated by the knowledge of 
Dante’s life derived from Boccaccio’s 
Encomium, Nash determined, if pos- 
sible. to produce a monumental edition 
of The Divine Comedy. For three years 
he carried the idea in his mind until a 
day in 1925 he confided his ambition 
to Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Pres- 
ident of Mills College, California, and 
herself a recognized authority on the 
Italian poet. Dr. Reinhardt’s enthusi- 
asm was immediately aroused and 
more, she suggested for the publica- 
tion a translation by one of the great- 
est Danteans of all time. 

Dr. Melville Best Anderson was, in 
1925, dean emeritus of the English 
department of Stanford University, 
where he had come at the invitation of 
its president, David Starr Jordan, in 
the early days of its foundation. 

(It may not be amiss here to insert 
the story of his arrival, which Doctor 
Anderson was very fond of telling. 
Reaching Palo Alto, where he left the 
train to go to the campus, there was 
no conveyance and he started off bur- 
dened with two heavy bags. After 
walking a short distance, he was over- 
taken by a stocky, young student, who 
approached and asked if he might not 
help him with his luggage. The profes- 
sor was very glad to be relieved of part 
of the burden and they walked to the 
campus together. When they parted at 
the college, the student gave his name 
as “Herbert Hoover.” The friendship 
endured until Doctor Anderson’s death 
in 1931.) 

Doctor Anderson had made a schol- 
arly translation of the Comedy in the 


I 1922 Nash made a book “For the 


By NELL O°DAY 


rhyme form of the original—the very 
difficult terza rima. It had been pub- 
lished in an unpretentious edition by 
the World Book Company. Dr. Rein- 
hardt proffered the information that 
it deserved the very best format that 
could be produced, and thought that 
arrangements might be made for the 
new edition, with the World Book 
Company, which held the copyright. 
Circumstances conspired to bring 
about the desired result. Casper W. 
Hodgson, president of the World Book 
Company, was an alumnus of Stanford 
University, a classmate of Herbert 
Hoover, and an old pupil of Doctor 
Anderson. He was very willing to lend 
his support to the plan and Doctor 
Anderson eagerly agreed to supple- 
ment the original edition with a vol- 
ume of introductory essays giving a 
picture of Florence during the lifetime 
of Dante. 

A notation in the Guest Book of the 
Nash Library provides the date on 
which the work commenced—October 
17, 1925. It was to be a hard, careful, 
and expensive undertaking, more than 
justified by the splendid result. In the 
opinion of the present writer—an 
opinion shared by the late Henry Bul- 
len, it is the finest typographical work 
produced in America. Writing in the 
New York Times Book Review, Bullen 
declared: “The subscribers to this 
great and new addition to the litera- 
ture of Dante received a work as per- 
fect as it is possible to make in the 
present high state of the book.” 

Morris’ Chaucer—considered the 
greatest typographical work produced 
in England—trelies not only on the 
impressiveness of its type design and 
format, but on its ornate borders and 
beautiful illustrations by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. But Nash’s Dante, like 
Cobden-Sanderson’s Doves Press Bible 
requires no adventitious aids—it is 
solely and simply, fine printing. Its 
simplicity is its beauty—but it is the 
simplicity of consummate artistry—a 
perfect line drawing unmarred by a 
harsh color or an ornate frame. 


There are four folio volumes in the 
Nash edition—one for each canto and 
the fourth for the essays. Doctor An- 
derson’s translation—said by the great 
English Dantean, the late Paget Toyn- 
bee, to be the finest ever made—de- 
manded an aristocratic, dignified type 
face consonant with the text. Nash 
found this in the new face that had 
just been designed and cut by the 
American Type Founders Company, 
but which had not yet been placed on 
the market. This is the handsome Clois- 
ter Lightface, a recutting of Jenson’s 
roman of 1470. 

The American Type Founders Com- 
pany willingly agreed to give Nash the 
exclusive use of the face for a certain 
period. Several changes and improve- 
ments were made as the work pro- 
gressed. In this he was given the whole- 
hearted codperation of the American 
Type Founders Company and Henry 
Bullen who had, in addition to the 
craftsman’s knowledge of the mechan- 
ics, a scholarly interest in the perfect 
setting for a work of such importance. 

The edition was finished in 1929. 
Four years had been required to bring 
it to completion. Set by hand, printed 
two pages at a time for perfect register 
and uniformity of color, it was a tre- 
mendous task which had to be set aside 
at intervals for other work that would 
provide the money necessary for its 
costly production. A lovely, hand- 
made, toned paper watermarked with 
full name John Henry Nash was fab- 
ricated by Van Gelder Zonen. The only 
bit of color used is in the dull blue of 
the double ruled margins which act as 
frames for the delightful notes with 
which Doctor Anderson copiously en- 
riched the text. The notes are set in 
ten-point italic, while the text is set in 
eighteen-point Cloister Light-face. 

There were two hundred and fifty 
sets at two hundred dollars a set. The 
edition was subscribed for in advance, 
but Nash made gifts of about thirty 
sets to friends. 

When the printing was nearing com- 
pletion and the question of a suitable 
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binding was under consideration, the 
first Hearst book, The Life and Per- 
sonality of Phoebe Apperson Hearst, 
arrived from the binders at Leipsic. 
The perfection of those bindings— 
classic vellum of marble-like i 
and appearance—prompted Nash to 
add this final, formal touch to his 
Dante. In doing so he lost practically 
all his profit, as the price had been 
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San Francisco has listed countless 
adopted children who have shown 
their loyalty and affection by lavish- 
ing their wealth on a city that was very 
kind to them. In its annals there is 
no more honored name than that of 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst. No history 
of San Francisco would be complete 
without many chapters telling of her 
public and private charities. Since 
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book. While the publisher had known 
of the printer for many years, their 
paths had never crossed and they met 
for the first time one morning in 1927 
at the Palace Hotel to discuss the work 
in prospect. The meeting was arranged 
and introductions made by Hearst’s 
counsellor and virtual “boss” in San 
Francisco, John Francis Neylan. Nash 
and Neylan were good friends and 
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With the printing facilities of virtually the entire country at his command, William Randolph Hearst chose John Henry Nash to print “The 


Life of Mrs. Hearst. 


decided on in the very beginning and 
long before the items of time and 
costly materials entered the picture. 
The smallness of the edition neces- 
sarily limiied distribution to early 
subscribers, but fortunately most of 
the sets are now in what Nash calls 
“fast” hands. Many of them repose in 
the great libraries where they are safe 
such as the Vatican Li- 





for all time 


brary: Bibliotheque Nationale at 
Paris: Royal Library of Belgium; 
Trinity College, Dublin; Windsor 


Castle Library; University of Aber- 


deen; Morgan Library, New York; 


Clark Library at Los Angeles. 
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her death in 1916 it is only truth to 
say that no other woman has taken 
her place. 

Winifred Black Bonfils (Annie Lau- 
rie to millions of Hearst newspaper 
readers) was commissioned to write 
the story of the mother of William 
Randolph Hearst. Annie Laurie told 
the story of Mrs. Hearst’s remarkable 
life in a simple, womanly way and 
Hearst wanted it printed in a fine for- 
mat for presentation to relatives and 
friends of his mother and himself. 

With the printing facilities of the 
entire country at his command, Hearst 
chose John Henry Nash to print the 








” The volume embodies Nash’s highest creative genius, and the harmony of its elements makes it a classic of its kind 


fellow club members. Neylan, who is 
a discriminating book collector with 
a fine library and a complete collec- 
tion of Nash work, was most anxious 
to see the Nash imprint on the “Life 
of Mrs. Hearst.” 

The meeting, scheduled for ten 
o'clock in the morning, was expected 
to be a brief affair but, according to 
Neylan, it developed into “just a case 
of two old printers getting together. 
They talked for half a day.” Hearst 
and Nash “clicked” at once. They had 
many ideas in common and it was the 
beginning of a lasting friendship. 
Years later, Hearst expressed his true 
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feeling for the printer—inscribing 
his photograph for the Nash Library: 
“To John Henry Nash, with admira- 
tion and esteem. I wish that I could 
write something good enough for him 
to print.” 

Although he was the head of the 
largest chain of printing establish- 
ments in the world and knew what he 
wanted, Hearst deferred to Nash in 
the making of his book. At first he 
had some ideas, but he was forced to 
discard them as Nash would have none 
of them. To Nash, an unbroken page 
of closely spaced type is the most 
beautiful picture in the world. He has 
never been an admirer or advocate of 
illustrations in the text. Whether or 
not he is right or wrong is debatable 
in many instances, but it is a fact that 
when he has used pictures it has been 
at the insistence of a client and not 
because he wanted them there. 

Hearst wanted to include many old 
family photographs in the book. Nash, 
visualizing one of his “typographical 
pictures” said no firmly and continu- 
ally until the publisher agreed to let 
the printer print the book. On one 
point, however, Hearst was equally 
insistent. He rejected several sketches 
made from pictures of his mother for 
an etching to be used as the frontis- 
piece. He had a definite picture in his 
mind, naturally, and it was no easy 
matter to satisfy it. When it came to 
a final decision, Hearst asked his wife 
to be the judge. In a meeting at the 
Nash Library, William Randolph 
Hearst and Mrs. Hearst carefully eval- 
uated each picture to agree on the one 
that best represented the memory of 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst’s likeness. 

The etched frontispiece, with the 
headbands that give the keynote of 
each chapter, are the decorative fea- 
tures in a severely plain typographical 
scheme, depending for its effect on the 
beauty of the component parts. 

When the matters of format and il- 
lustrations had been settled to the sat. 
isfaction of the principals, Nash went 
abroad to buy paper and select a bind- 
ing in keeping with the dignified print- 
ing. The Van Gelder mill at Amster- 
dam, Holland, had fabricated special 
papers for him from the time he had 
gone into business alone, and there he 
went to order a special texture for the 
Hearst book. As Nash tells it, he stood 
over the vats while rags were being 
pulped for the product and suggested 
that black rags be put in to give the 
paper darkish threads. This was done 


and a stock of almost cloth-like qual- 
ity was produced which, from its ap- 
pearance and “feel” should last as 
long as the paper in some of the fif- 
teenth century books. The sheets were 
with the 


watermarked alternately 
names Hearst and Nash. 





father, doubtless the greatest mining 
man this country has produced, was 
written by Fremont and Cora Elder, 
from the research work of Edward 
F. O'Day. 

Like the Clark books, the two biog- 


raphies were made for presentation to 


Photo inscribed by William Randolph Hearst for the Nash Library: “To John Henry Nash, 


with admiration and esteem. I wish I could write something good enough for him to print.” 


At Leipsic Nash found the bindery 
that could produce the right medium 
to encase his fine printing. Hubel & 
Denk proffered a classic vellum bind- 
ing that seems to be unrivaled. Made 
of calfskin, unbleached, with a sur- 
face like white marble that has been 
richly mellowed by time, these bind- 
ings leave little to be desired, either 
in appearance or craftsmanship. 

In 1933 Hearst had printed “The 
Life of George Hearst: California Pio- 
neer.” This is a companion volume to 
his mother’s life. The life of Hearst’s 


friends and libraries in which Hearst 
had a personal or patronal interest. 
As book prices, particularly those in 
large figures, seem always to have a 
special attraction, it may be told that 
the two editions of the Hearst books— 
one thousand copies each—cost ap- 
proximately $100,000. 

These years which had seen Nash 
rise from an obscure young printer 
with plenty of ambition, but little cap- 
ital, to a merchant prince of printers, 
had brought him other and more in- 
trinsic honors. Far and wide he was 
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hailed as the leading exponent of a 
craft that was receiving recognition 
as an art—largely through his own 
efforts. He was known as well abroad 
as in the United States. His numerous 
trips to the book centers of the Old 
World kept him in close touch with 
the best of European trends and en- 
riched him with a deeper under- 








Robert E. Cowan’s “Bibliography of 
the History of California and the Pa- 
cific West, 1510-1906.” It has long 
been out of print and is now rated as 
a very rare collectors’ item. From 1906 
to 1930 Cowan had amassed a valu- 
able amount of additional material so 
great in extent it was necessary to omit 


but Californiana seems to have an ir- 
resistible appeal to book lovers and 
collectors all over the world, and Nash 
will leave his name on many important 
items. Among them are the three fine 
historical works of Catherine Coffin 
Phillips: “Cornelius Cole; California 
Pioneer and United States Senator ;” 








standing of all cultural ideals. 
Visits to the great art centers and 
browsings in the world-famous 
libraries had intensified his innate 
love of the finer things and 
spurred him on to create finer 
and finer books. 

At home his genius was recog- 

nized and honored. In 1923, Mills 
College in Oakland, California, 
through its brilliant president, 
Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts. This 
was followed two years later in 
1925 by the University of Oregon 
honoring him with the degree of 
Doctor of Letters. And in 1931 
the University of San Francisco 
offered its accolade with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. Certainly 
a weighty mantle of scholarly hon- 
ors for the printer who had not 
waited to finish his high school 
course to embark upon his chosen 
life work. 

The Clark and Hearst books, 
and the Dante, naturally take the 
spotlight in Nash’s printing life, 
but there are scores of other works 
no less important from the point 
of real craftsmanship. In fact, be- 
longing more definitely in the av- 
erage printer’s field, they prob- 
ably have a deeper significance, 
as they were produced in compe- 
tition with fellow printers. Among 
them are many books made for 
The Book Club of California, 
which draws from the leading 
California and San Francisco 
printers. There are too many to 
note in this sketch, but mention 
should be made of the stunning 
edition of Bret Harte’s “Heathen 
Chinee” (1934) with full-page il- 
lustrations by the fine San Francisco 
artist, Phill Little. This is outstanding. 

One of the greatest bibliographies 
of modern times is the work of Robert 
Ernest Cowan and Robert Granniss 
Cowan, “A Bibliography of the His- 
tory of California,” published by Nash 
in 1933. The first book issued by the 
Book Club of California (1916) was 





LIFE OF DANTE 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO’S ENCOMIUM ON DANTE OR 
“TRATTATELLO IN LAUDE DI DANTE” [COMMONLY 
KNOWN AS THE LIFE OF DANTE}. TRANSLATED FROM 
THE ITALIAN BY PHILIP HENRY WICKSTEED, M.A. 


x 
OLON, whose bosom was reputed a human temple of divine wis- 
dom,and whose most sacred laws still stand as an illustrious witness 
S of ancient justice tothe men of to-day, was oftenwonttosay(assome 
affirm) that every Commonwealth must go or stand upon two feet, like 
as do we ourselves; of which, with ripe sagacity, be declared the right foot 
to be the allowing of no fault that bad been committed to go unpunished, 
and the left the rewarding of every good deed; whereto be added that if 
either of the two feet were withdrawn by vice or negligence, or were less 
than well preserved, without doubt that Commonwealth which so fared 
must needs go halt; and if by ill chance it should be faulty in both the two, 
we must bold it as most certain that it would have no power to stand up 
in any fashion. Moved then by this so praiseworthy and so clearly true 
opinion, many excellent and ancient peoples did honour tomen of worth, 
sometimes by deifying them,sometimes bya marble statue, often byillus, 
trious obsequies,and sometimes by a triumphal arch,or again bya laurel 
crown,according to the deserts that bad preceded. The punishments,on 
the other band, infliéted on the guilty I care not to rebearse. Furthered by 
which honours and purgings, Assyria, Macedonia, Greece, and lastly the 
Roman Commonwealth, reached the ends of the earth with their achieve, 
ments, and the stars with their fame. But the footprints which they left in 
so lofty examples have not only been ill followed by their successors of 
the present day, and most of all by my own Florentines, but bave been so 
far departed from that ambition has got bold of every reward that belongs 
tovirtue. Wherefore I,and whosoever else will look upon all this with the 
eye of reason, may perceive,not witbout extremest anguish of mind, evil 
and perverse men exalted to bigh places and to the supreme offices and 
rewatds,and the good exiled,crushed and bumilhiated. To the which things 
what end the judgment of God may bave in store let them consider who 
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Four years went into the making of Nash’s “Life of Dante.” The late Henry Lewis Bullen declared it 
was “a work as perfect as it is possible to make in the present high state of the book.” Four volumes 





everything dealing with the Pacific 
Coast,-outside of California. 

The 1933 edition—issued in three 
handsome volumes—will always be 
the source book for future bibliog- 
raphers, students, and historians. 

The list of Nash work during these 
years is long and interesting, and it is 
perhaps unfair to mention even a few, 
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“Portsmouth Plaza; The Cradle of San 
Francisco;” and “Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont; A Woman Who Made History.” 

(In a subsequent article on Doctor 
Nash, Nell O’ Day will describe some of 
the famous broadsides which brought 
additional distinction and a great deal 
of critical acclaim to the great Pacific 
Coast craftsman.—THE EpiTor. ) 
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of letterpress printing, using 120-line 
copper halftone plates on offset paper, 
by St. Petersburg Printing Company, 
Incorporated, from a folder for Vinoy 
Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Plates: Southern Engraving Company, St. Petersburg. 
Inks: Charles Eneu Johnson and Company, Atlanta. 
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BEN GRANGER, vice-president 
and general manager of the St. 
Petersburg Printing Company, 
was recently elected president of 
the Florida Graphic Arts Club. 
His company produced the insert 
which can be seen opposite. The 
plant appears at the top of page 








THEY MADE IT LOOK LIKE OFFSET! 


N A DAY when there is a growing de- 

mand for offset reproduction, it 
is more than a bit surprising to have a 
customer pop through the door of the 
office, on a bright sunshiny Florida 
morning, and say, “Here’s the dope on 
a folder we want you to do for us. It’s 
to be letterpress. But it’s got to look 
like offset. Get the picture?” 

Fortunately, for the customer, the 
printer was one who had over a period 
of years been “getting pictures” of 
customer demands—and the insert fac- 
ing this page is the result of his “get” 
in this particular circumstance. The 
printer: the St. Petersburg Printing 
Company, of St. Petersburg, Florida. 
Ben Granger is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the firm. He has for 
more than thirty years been active in 
the printing industry in southern 
establishments. 

An exceptional piece of craftsman- 
ship the finished job was, too, when it 
was turned over to the customer. The 
picture on the front of the twelve-page 
blue and white folder was truly a reve- 
lation—with all the sharpness of detail 
of letterpress printing, and, at the 
same time, the softness of tone of off- 
set. Obvious it was that photography 
played a vital part in handling the job, 
for without satisfactory photographs 
from which to make the 120-line- 
screen halftones on copper, the effect 
simply could not have been secured. 

The supplying of photographs for 
good reproduction is one thing which 
only the customer can handle; and the 
St. Petersburg Printing Company has 
made it a point to carry on a program 
of education along this line for a long 
time—since 1932, when the firm was 
organized. But from that point on— 
the point where the customer hands 
over his photographs which are to be 


used in the production of the job—it is 
up to the printer. That this firm has 
discharged its responsibilities well is 
quite apparent by, as the garageman 
would put it, a “look under the hood.” 

The St. Petersburg Printing Com- 
pany does business all over the state 
of Florida, and ships its products to 
Cuba, Central America, and South 
America, as well as to a number of the 
northern states. The company occupies 
a building covering approximately 
half a city block. Its well lighted com- 
posing room measures forty-five by 
seventy-five feet. Three linotypes—in- 
cluding a Model 8 and a recently 
installed Model 14—are now operated 
in the plant. 

Not restricted to one type of work is 
the production of this company. All 
types of commercial printing are han- 
dled—from simple jobs to four-color- 
process work. In addition, it prints a 
variety of publications, which include 
newspapers, college annuals, and 
magazines. In the busy season—the 
winter months—the plant is in opera- 
tion from eighteen to twenty-four 
hours a day. 

Officers of the company are Dixie 
M. Hollins, president; Ben Granger, 
vice-president and general manager, 
formerly in similar positions for a 
decade with the Peace Printing Com- 
pany, of Greenville, South Carolina; 
P. F. Thomson, secretary and treas- 
urer of the organization. 

If one of the tests of high-quality 
printing is its ability to make good in 
the face of competitive exhibition, the 
products of the St. Petersburg Print- 
ing Company must be considered in 
the category of winners. For in the 
showing of southern printing at the 
Nineteenth Annual Convention of the 
Southern Master Printers Federation, 
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held at Chattanooga, Tennessee, a 
group of booklets entered as an ex- 
hibit by the company was awarded 
first honors. 

Further recognition came the com- 
pany’s way when The Dugout, year 
book of the Florida Military Academy, 
won the gold-medal award, and the 
No-So-We-Ea, the year book of the St. 
Petersburg High School, was awarded 
first-class rating by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association of Co- 
lumbia University, in connection with 
the critique and contest conducted by 
the association for school year books. 
Both these books were produced in the 
plant of the St. Petersburg Printing 
Company. 

In a letter to the company present- 
ing the Award of Merit for its winning- 
booklet group, John C. Henley, 
Junior, president of the Southern Mas- 
ter Printers Federation, wrote as fol- 
lows: “When you consider the number 
of pieces displayed and the excep- 
tional quality of the pieces, as well as 
the originality of design and excellent 
workmanship, you are indeed to be 
congratulated for having won this 
Award. Having won it with so many 
competitors displaying so many ex- 
ceptional pieces of printing, you 
should indeed be proud of this accom- 
plishment. May we congratulate you.” 

Well aware is this company of the 
essence of good printing, for it has re- 
minded its customers: “Your litera- 
ture is your personal representative, 
and should have the same considera- 
tion as that given your best salesman.” 
The goal of printing, obviously, is a 
favorable impression—not a circular 
file known everywhere as the waste- 
basket, to be avoided. 

One can easily appreciate the fact 
that the goal of worthwhile printing 
has been reached when he studies the 
insert which appears here. For it cre- 
ates a favorable—a lasting—impres- 
sion. It is a slick demonstration of 
letterpress printing “to look like off- 
set.” But it is likewise a demonstration 
of craftsmanship of a high order. That, 
too, is a factor of prime importance. 

x * 
**Scoreboard” Unchanged 


It has been suggested that display 
types, rather than body types. be listed 
in “The Typographic Scoreboard.” 
Scorekeeper. however, feels that be- 
cause so many heads are hand lettered 
—in Vogue particularly—such a list- 
ing would considerably reduce the 
value of this comprehensive typo- 
graphic summary. 
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e 
Subject: Vogue 
Issues of December 1 and 15, and of January 1 
118 page and two-page advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 


LEC. (0) Rae en ae RE Ne 30 
Book (T) 11; Bold (M), 19. 
Garamond (a) s..25ccscierdaccwes ise 14 
Old Style, 10; Bold, 4. 
Veoh s hele, (i) 0 es ee pie ean yee rf 
MGIGISIE TAD) osc Bosna reat chee 6 
Matra ores tere terecco cavoce 6 
Bold 4; Light, 2. 
Casion OldvStyle: (2)... <....02246% 5 
BS RACTW ANI AOU) cae len) s sump enaeaeuseeiave 3 
Rrench Old Style (W)). .:<.0-.-c:00c-a0sn0 3 
Cree), £9 pes (lb) a cece ney PRA rer 3 
Bernhard Booklet (M)............ 2 
Bernhard Roman Bold (M)........ 2 
Beir VIO oo oe erect ste ie casusssh evoke 2, 
Sy MeV ogee a suas emilee 2 
WVSISE AUOMAATIN) osc .ccd frei snstaie eis woes 2 
Bernhard Fashion (M)............ 1 
Bernhard Roman (M)............ ] 
LDU7 21) Ca Go) aera 1 
D7 etoe [1\) (RS Beare mee Pec Pn ear 1 
AC TUS ANSE UNION es senccare noc syetnneontie 1 
COT: Percag (11) b) Ra aaa eaten erate ee eR AR 1 
Goudy#OlaiSiyle CD) oc.2 eee ccliecce ] 
LCD Oa C's 0 a een ene geet rare 1 
Kennenlevi(h)-52004 ws ened sncsee ore 1 
Mempbis (re 3.0) cet ecoercess 1 
Metromedium (M).............-. il 
Nicolas Gochin SOND). cc.05 6565 cas 1 
Scorchemomane(d)) feck kiccero pistes i 
Wedding Script (M)............. 1 
*M—Modernistic; **T—Traditional. 
Ads set in traditional faces........ al 
Ads set in modernistic faces....... 50 


MOUSH & GAMORS 


: — ) 
; YT Of Ve Stl) 


W 


Affecting the score, of course, is the 
fact that the display of 10 advertisements 
credited above to traditional type faces 
appeared in faces of modernistic charac- 
ter. On the other hand, only 3 advertise- 
ments credited to modernistic type were 
topped by traditional display. Thus, if 
display rather than text were considered 
in the analysis, the score would be: Tra- 
ditional, 44; Modern, 57. Too, 17 adver- 
tisements were entirely hand lettered and 
14 of these were of modern character. 


Weight of Type 

Ads set. in bold-tace,. ... «00.6. 605 00 47 
Ads set in:light-tace’s<..:.<05. 60660: 49 
Ads set in medium-face........... 5 
Style of Layout 

CONVENN ONAL 8.5 ece eiccsce eras agate ators 64 
Moderately Modern............... 43 
Pronouncedly Modern............. 11 
Illustrations 

Gonwentronale oie ste hee Waist site 47 
Moderately Modern .............. 59 
Pronouncedly Modern ............ 12 
General Effect 

(All-inclusive) 

MGONNENELONAN oo2iyicocc2 20.0200 e rein seees as 40 
Moderately Modern............... 59 
Pronouncedly Modern............. 19 





Scorekeeper considers these the best conventional and modern page advertisements in 
the three issues of Vogue that were considered in the analysis that is presented above. 
It is understood, of course, that only typography, layout, and art are here involved 
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URD, Chuka. 


Trezise, Krohn, and others 


Tue Curious instrument seen at the 
right is held by its creator, Rich Hurd, 
Seattle, Washington, artist. He calls it 
a “chase-ulele”’—because the frame is 
a printer’s chase and the sound is sup- 
posed to be like that of a ukelele! 

* * * 


CRAFTSMEN who attended the big in- 
ternational convention at Boston last 
August will understand the kidding 
sign: “Phoenix in 1942.” Left to right: 
Andy Chuka, Phoenix, Arizona; Boyd 
Raymond, Providence, Rhode Island; 
Herb Threlfall, Providence; Basil M. 
Parsons, Franklin, Massachusetts; A. 
V. FitzGerald, Milwaukee. 


* * * 








Haro_p KaTHMAN, second from top, 
left, is the genial manager of the sales- 
development department, the American 
Type Founders Sales Corporation, of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


* es * 


In CONFERENCE are James Paul Bax- 
ley, superintendent, and John N. Tay- 
lor, secretary-treasurer-manager, Day- 
ton Linotyping Company, Incorporated, 
and Dayton’s Typographic Service, of 
Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Baxley has contrib- 
uted articles to THE INLAND PRINTER. 

* * ok 


Hat 1n Hanp, F. J. Trezise pauses for 

a photograph. Before the present editor 
took it over (nearly twenty-five years 
ago!) Mr. Trezise conducted the Speci- 
men Review department of THE INLAND 
Printer. He has served as superinten- 
dent of several of Chicago’s largest 
plants, and at one time was chief in- 
structor in the I. T. U. printing course. 
* *# & 


Gienn M. Pacert, with plenty of 
pencils and pens, also obligingly poses. 
Mr. Pagett is typographic layout man 
at Typographic Service Company, In- 
corporated, Indianapolis. 

%* * * 

Beuinp His Puone, lower left: C. H. 
Griffith, vice-president in charge of ty- 
pographic development of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn. 
He knows practical printing. 

x * * 


Ivenp H. Kroun, foreman of the 
composing room at the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company, Chicago, examines a 
recently issued type-specimen book 
with Albert E. Peters, assistant editor 
ef THe INLAND PRINTER. 


“hoenix-group photo by Capt. A. T. Mann, 
unior, vice-president of Intertype Corpora- 
on; the other photos are by J. L. Frazier 


amples of PRINTING 





6. P. 0. APPRENTICES 


They do research, put out school paper, win prizes 


NE OF THE WINNERS of the typo- 
() graphic contest conducted by 
THE INLAND PRINTER, as an- 
nounced in this journal last month, 
was a member of the Apprentice 
School of the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. A month or 
so prior to this announcement, two 
other members of the school received 
honorable mention for entries in a 
motto-card contest conducted by the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 
This participation in contests, and 
the success of some of the entrants, 
serve to indicate the alertness and pro- 





gressiveness of the school, where not a 
little excellent work is being done and 
where an estimable program is being 
carried out. The school was reopened 
on October 16, 1935, after a lapse of 
several years, by the Hon. A. E. 
Giegengack, Public Printer of the 
United States. At that time, one hun- 
dred apprentices were appointed from 
an eligible list of applicants furnished 
by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. From the same source, 
the Public Printer appointed an addi- 
tional fifty apprentices on October 17 
of last year. At the present time there is 
an enrollment of 147 apprentices— 
boys and girls from almost every sec- 
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THE ART 


OF 


LINOLEUM CUTTING 


MATERIAL COMPILED AND ILLUSTRATIONS CUT 
DRASGER, APPRENTICE, 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


BY LAWRENCE wW 


Upon completion of the five-year 
apprenticeship indenture, appren- 
tices hope to be admitted into 
the ranks of permanent employes 
in the United States Government 
Printing Office. Eight trades are 


now being supervised at the school 


tion of the United States—all of whom, 
upon completion of the five-year ap- 
prenticeship indenture, it is hoped 
will be absorbed within the ranks of 
permanent employes in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

The different trades over which the 
school has supervision number eight 
in all—photoengraving, electro-mold- 





Booklets produced by the apprentices some- 
times are based on students’ own research 


ing, electro-finishing, stereotyping, 
composition, presswork, bookbinding, 
and machine-shop work. 

From the beginning, the apprentices 
receive a wage which gradually in- 
creases in amount as each year of 
training is successfully completed. Be- 
ginning with $15 a week for the first 
year, the wage increases yearly at the 
rate of 40, 55, 70, and 85 per cent, 
respectively, for the remaining four 
years. Upon graduation, the appren- 
tices will receive the basic trade rate 
paid to journeymen. 


EARLY PRINTERS’ 
~ COLOPHONS 


The school is operated specifically 
for the purpose of preparing appren- 
tices for trade occupations. Upon en- 
tering the school, apprentices are given 
a six-months’ exploratory training 
course which affords them the oppor- 
tunity of getting acquainted with office 
procedure and trade practices in all 
mechanical departments. At the con- 
clusion of this exploratory period, a 
more intelligent attempt can be made 
by the teachers and officials of the of- 
fice to place each apprentice in the 
field to which he seems best suited. 

To illustrate the school’s method of 
approach to teaching trade practices, 








the course in composition may be 
taken as an example. This course, like 
the others, has been broken down into 
three stages of preparation, the ele- 
mentary, the advanced, and the spe- 
cialized. The elementary stage deals 
primarily with habit-forming princi- 
ples, fundamental trade operations, 
and industrial procedures. The ad- 
vanced stage treats the subject in such 
a way as to stimulate appreciation of 
good printing by emphasizing the 
esthetic as well as the commercial 
value of the work. 

In teaching fundamental operations, 
the lesson-sheet instruction method is 
employed. Before each assignment is 
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handed out, the teacher devotes a 
period of time to explaining some rele- 
vant fact pertaining to the lesson. This 
lesson-sheet series is followed by a 
carefully selected set of work projects 
made up of small reprint jobs, dealing 
mostly with commercial work—name 
cards, letterheads, and the like. 

The advanced stage takes up the 
study of typography. Projects of a 
varied nature are issued to students in 
manuscript form; several layouts. of 
each assignment, showing the kind of 
type, size, and so on, are to be drawn 
on paper and submitted to the in- 
structor for approval. Such projects 
continue indefinitely, and include 
booklets. folders, and all sorts of nov- 
elty printing. To augment this study 
of typography, apprentices are given 
a more extensive course in layout and 
design by one of the typographers of 
the Government Printing Office. 

The last stage, taking place during 
the final year of apprenticeship, is 
devoted to specialization. It covers a 
six-weeks intensive training period in 
the proofroom, and monotype and 
slug-casting machine departments. Af- 
ter these trial specialization courses 
are completed, the apprentice may re- 
turn to one of the branches in which 
he has trained to establish his qualifi- 
cations for that type of work. 

From the very beginning of the 
school term, stress is laid on punctu- 
ality, truthfulness, and diligent appli- 
cation of time as qualities most desired 
in employes. The teachers also stress 
the fact that tidiness in one’s appear- 
ance, respect for authority, and de- 
pendability and codperation are quali- 
fications which go far in the evaluation 
of one’s services. 

Among the outstanding self-develop- 
ing features in the school are the li- 
brary and English assignments. The 
apprentice collects data and writes the 
copy, and, as a further interest-produc- 
ing factor, is urged to plan, compose, 
and supervise the printing of such 
projects. Another project that has 
stimulated much interest in the study 
of English, and has furnished a prac- 
tical medium through which trade 
practices are taught, is the apprentice- 
school paper. It is written, edited, com- 
posed, proofread, and printed entirely 
by the students. 

Among those heading the school are 
Ormand E. Demorest, director; Joseph 
A, Toussaint, assistant director and in- 
structor in composition; Mrs. Willa B. 
Dial, academic instructor; and Arthur 
S. Williams, instructor in presswork. 


He sTartTepD 


IN A TOUGH YEAR 


TORIES OF commercial printers 
S newly established and successful 
in the last decade are all too few, and so 
we feel that readers will the interested 
in the story of E. O. Hodge, general 
manager of the Hodge Printing Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Hodge established the company 
in 1934, at a time when older heads 
were advising caution, and solidified 
his reputation as a printer and typog- 
rapher. While others were waiting, 
“Ernie,” as he is known to his close 
acquaintances, proceeded on the con- 
viction that there existed a demand for 
correct typography, backed up by 
high-grade printing and conscientious 
service, at a selling price that supports 
policies of excellence. That he was cor- 
rect in his theories is supported by his 
record of progress during the last four 
years or so. 

Back of this unusual record lies a 
story of constant study and unceasing 
effort in his chosen profession, virtues 
which were to manifest themselves in 
his own venture in the commercial 
field at the start. 

Born in southern Indiana in 1898, 
Mr. Hodge began his career at Oak- 
land City, Indiana, about the year 
1915, serving successively as appren- 
tice, journeyman, and compositor ex- 
traordinary. Wages and hours meant 
nothing to young Hodge. His ambition 
was to attain skill in his profession re- 
gardless of obstacles or discourage- 
ments. In spite of the fact that many of 
his chores were dull and seemed to 
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E. O. Hodge, general manager, the Hodge 
Printing Company, Cleveland, started early 


lead nowhere, he added more hours to 
those already too long for a growing 
youngster, and obtained permission to 
put in extra hours learning the case, 
the fonts, and the printing processes 
in vogue, as well as permission to 
study the trade journals in the office. 

Sixty-thousand dollars a year was 
about the maximum volume that could 
be handled in his apprenticeship of- 
fice. Equipment was not to be com- 
pared with that of the present; prac- 
tically everything was done by hand. 
About the time Mr. Hodge completed 
his apprenticeship, a few pieces of au- 
tomatic equipment were beginning to 
appear. Automatic feeders were in- 
stalled on two old-fashioned platens, 
and a junior model linotype, with a 
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net-work of wires resembling the now 
ancient radio antennae, was traded in 
for a Model 8 linotype. This outstand- 
ing step was widely heralded in the 
local newspaper with a screamer-head 
front-page story that created consider- 
able local furor. 

Despite the somewhat archaic set-up 
of this plant, Mr. Hodge feels that it 
was here that he learned the funda- 
mentals of the business—fundamentals 
that fitted him for executive positions 
which he held later on, and for the 
policies which were to become success- 
ful in his present organization. 

At the close of his apprenticeship six 
years later, Mr. Hodge recalls, he was 
seized with the wanderlust, and de- 
cided he would obtain broader experi- 
ence elsewhere. He made a connection 
with a combination news and commer- 
cial plant in central Ohio. During the 
first few months, he discovered to his 
utter amazement that after all there 
were many things about type and 
printing of which he knew nothing. He 
now made another resolution: Not to 
stay longer than five or six months in 
any one plant, over a period of six 
years, however attractive the induce- 
ments. He was convinced that diversi- 
fied experiences were essential. 

The following years were busy ones, 
full of ups and downs, mediocre posi- 
tions and some executive positions; 
but through it all Mr. Hodge stuck to 
his self-inflicted post-graduate course 
with one definite aim in mind; to add 
to his store of knowledge and working 
technique. 

Mr. Hodge states, that it was not 
until 1930 that he became satisfied 
with his progress in the field closest to 
his heart—typography. Prior to that 
time he had made a practice of clip- 
ping advertisements from national 
magazines and newspapers. During his 
spare time, with drawing board and 
pencil, he re-arranged them according 
to his own ideas, thus exercising his 
own originality and creative ability. 

He gives it as his earnest opinion 
that the time is coming, and not far 
distant. when every newspaper that can 
afford one will employ, at the insis- 
tence of the advertisers, a director of 
typography. 

He also avers that THE INLAND 
PRINTER has been a valuable aid in 
keeping him in touch with the better 
aspects of the trade. He hasn’t missed 
a copy since he started his apprentice- 
ship! And of course he includes a 
broad study of his library of books 
and specimens dealing with typog- 
raphy as a business and an art. 
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Although he established his plant 
but a few years ago, it is not surpris- 
ing that Mr. Hodge was met with no 
little success in his field, not only as 
typographer, but as a creator of direct- 
mail advertising and high-grade print- 
ing. His daylight and fireproof plant 
has modern equipment throughout, in- 
cluding the latest in domestic and im- 
ported type faces, in all available 
sizes. Equipment includes the popular 
speedy types and the latest bindery and 
typesetting machinery, all kept in top- 
notch condition by weekly inspection 
and adjustment. All type cases and 
other equipment are painted silver, 
trimmed in black. The plant and office, 
all on one floor, are a model of ar- 
rangement which could well be used 
by a craftsman ambitious to engage 
in his own business. It is an inspiring 
set-up from all angles. 





So far, Mr. Hodge states, he has not 
succumbed to what he calls the offset 
craze, as he chooses to remain a good 
typographer and printer rather than 
enter into fields which belong to the 
specialists. He further states that he is 
in no way concerned with what some 
term the encroachment of offset into 
the field of letterpress work, being 
firmly convinced, and backed up by 
ample patronage as evidence, that off- 
set and letterpress are two entirely 
separate fields, and that neither can 
take the place of the other. His belief 
is that the field for good typography 
is far from overcrowded. 

More than local fame has come to 
this institution; in its files are letters 
from most every state in the Union, 
and from foreign countries, requesting 
specimens of typography and print- 
ing done by Hodge.—F. F. TurRNER. 





FRONTISPIECE FROM KODACHROME 


@ Readers may recall that in the June, 
1937, issue we showed a striking illus- 
tration, printed in four colors, of a 
scene on Lake Titicaca, Peru. The 
original of this illustration was a 35- 
millimeter Kodachrome film from 
which the four-color process plates 
were made by the Wilbar Photo En- 
graving Company, Incorporated, of 
New York City. At that time we stated 
that the reproduction revealed the re- 
markable progress that had _ been 
achieved in the art of color reproduc- 
tion from the so-called candid-camera 
color shots. 

Recently the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany placed on the market its newest 
development in color film, known as 
as Kodachrome Professional Film. 
The 35-millimeter film came in the 
shape of the average roll film. This 
new type of color film comes in cut 
sheets in sizes from 314 inches by 44 
inches to 8 inches by 10 inches. These 
cut sheets can be used with any camera 
that is equipped for film packs or 
plates by replacing the film-pack 
holder or plate holder with a corre- 
sponding cut-sheet holder. These new 
sizes lend themselves not only to out- 
door work but particularly well to 
studio shots. By reason of the size of 
the film it lends itself to better detail 
in the photograph. 

The Wilbar company, which pio- 
neered in the development of repro- 
duction from the 35-millimeter color 
film, has again pioneered in produc- 
ing color process plates from the new, 
larger sizes of Kodachrome. Our 


frontispiece for this issue presents one 
of the first, if not the first, reproduc- 
tions made from the Kodachrome Pro- 
fessional Film. We think it is an ex- 
cellent example of the progress which 
is constantly being made by the photo- 
engravers of the United States in keep- 
ing abreast of developments in the 
graphic arts, and particular credit 
should be given to Wilbar. 

The subject was reproduced from a 
studio shot taken by the Courtney 
Hafela Studio of New York City, and 
was printed by The Gordon Press, In- 
corporated, of New York, from four- 
color process plates made direct from 
the Kodachrome film by the Wilbar 
Photo Engraving Company, Incorpo- 
rated, of New York City. 

Continuing its very progressive 
policy apparently pays this outstand- 
ing photoengraving plant. In spite of 
the general slackening of business 
during 1938, we understand that this 
plant, which occupies two complete 
floors at 333 West Fifty-second Street, 
has been kept busy all through the 
year. It devotes one complete floor ex- 
clusively to the production of color 
process plates, and the other to black- 
and-white and ben day color plates. 
The plant operates twenty-four hours 
a day, with a complete force available 
day and night. Equipment is con- 
stantly improved by the addition of 
modern developments, and the com- 
pany’s product is constantly improved 
by the adoption of all modern meth- 
ods which have proved their practical 
value in use. 
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GUIDE TO MODERN PRESSWORK 


@ Regardless of how perfect the make- 
ready of a job may be, unless the rol- 
lers and ink are also good, best results 
cannot be obtained. There is a mis- 
taken impression that a low-priced ink 
is an economy. Economy in the use of 
ink depends entirely on the kind and 
quality of the paper on which it is 
used and the nature of the job itself. 
The proper application of ink to pa- 
per is of vital importance, not only 
from the standpoint of good printing, 
but also as a matter of sound economy. 
A good ink, strong in pigment strength 
and in every way suited to the paper 
and cuts, will prove to be the most 
economical to use. 

Let us analyze this fact. An ink of 
good quality, properly fitted to the 
paper, will lay smooth, will cover a 
greater number of sheets, and there 
will be no offset; also, the printing will 
be clean-cut and effective. It is usually 
wrong to blame the inkmaker when 
there is trouble. In these days of strong 
competition, it is a safe bet that all the 
inkmakers are doing their level best to 
deliver a satisfactory ink for the price 
you are willing to pay—and you usu- 
ally get just what you pay for and no 
more. Most people are beginning to 
realize that real bargains are seldom 
found, and with ink it is very foolish 
to take chances for the sake of the few 
cents saved. 

A high-powered magnifying glass 
should be to the pressman what the 
stethoscope or X-ray is to the doctor. 
It tells what is going on that the naked 
eye cannot see. The common troubles 
encountered in the use of printing inks 
are offsetting, sticking, picking, skid- 
ding and crystallizing, mottling and 
chalking. There is a reason for each 
of the above troubles. To try to at- 
tempt a cure without finding or know- 
ing the cause is a waste of time, and is 
putting a lot of faith in luck. Trusting 
to luck is a very poor asset to any 
pressroom. In checking up for an ink 
trouble, we must first be able to see 
the trouble, then understand it, and 
last, but not least, know how to effect 
a cure without guessing. The applica- 
tion of good common sense is usually 
the cure. 

When ordering inks that are not 
considered as standard, give the ink- 
maker all the information possible— 
such as the nature of the job, how the 


Ink’s place in the pressroom scene is 
here discussed by an authority whose 
special study is makeready. The third 
and concluding article of a timely series 
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ink is to be run, together with one or 
more of the plates. With colored inks, 
this is very important. 

The inkmaker’s special attention 
should be called to all specialty jobs, 
such as soap wrappers, where the ink 
must be alkali-proof, and labels that 
are to be applied by pasting, where the 
ink must be acid-proof. 

All inks for soap-wrapper purposes 
must be alkali-proof; that is, they must 
not change color under the action of 
alkali soap, nor should the color be 
drawn through the paper wrapper into 
the soap by the effect of the acids. 





DINK! 


DIN! 
DINK! 


To the Editor: Your fine maga- 
zine has been a monthly event here 
for many years. Everyone reads it, 
right down the line, even to me. I 
am the engineer. 

From my observations, you ap- 
pear to be on the alert for anything 
new or interesting in the printing 
game. How about a new word? 

I have been crawling in, under, 
and around machines of various 
types for several years. One thing 
is common to them all—the dirt 
and grease. 

The printing press is the worst. 
There you have an unusual combi- 
nation of oil and ink. After every 
repair job I’d try my best, while 
washing up, to think of the proper 
word to describe that particular 
type of grime that sticketh closer 
than a brother. One day it came to 
me. OINK! 

When I told one of the pressmen, 
he said that wasn’t new—pigs had 
been saying it ever since creation. 
I contend it’s the first time any real 
meaning has been found for it.— 
V. A. Fenn, Southern Publishers 


Association, Nashville, Tennessee. 








There are pigments which are proof 
against both these requirements, and 
there are other pigments that are proof 
against only one of the requirements 
named; that is, proof against the al- 
kali but not against the action of fatty 
acids in the soap. The number of pig- 
ments that meet both requirements is 
comparatively small. 

Soap manufacturers generally have 
met the problem of the inkmakers by 
using an inside wrapper for their 
soaps. When this inside wrapper is 
used, the fatty acids will not have any 
effect upon the alkali-proof but non- 
fatty acid-proof pigments, and in this 
way a much larger variety of colors 
and tones of colors can be used. 

To determine whether or not an ink 
is alkali-proof, make an actual test 
with the aid of a strong alkali solu- 
tion, such as caustic soda. Take a few 
drops of such a solution and put them 
on the proof, then put fresh water on 
same, and you will readily see whether 
the color is affected by the alkali solu- 
tion or not. 

Printed labels of all kinds usually 
are applied by pasting, and it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the colors used 
for printing such labels withstand the 
action of acids, for the paste which is 
employed to apply labels is, in nine 
cases out of ten, acid, and this acid 
very readily works upon some of the 
colors, particularly the reds, causing 
them to “bleed.” 

A good poster ink will not “bleed” 
when exposed to atmospheric condi- 
tions such as rain or snow. It often 
happens, however, that you can detect 
posters which “bleed” very badly, and 
when this is the case, nothing really 
can be done. Bleeding is character- 
istic of a pigment, and this cannot 
readily be changed. To prevent an ink 
from “bleeding,” a pigment must be 
selected which is insoluble in water. 

It should be borne in mind, when 
speaking of permanency, that this is 
only a relative term; there is nothing 
under the sun that is absolutely per- 
manent. There are inks, however, 
which, relatively speaking, are per- 
manent in use. 

Bear in mind that when an ink is 
found not to be permanent, nothing 
can be done to that particular ink to 
increase the quality of permanency, 
this is because every ink is composed 
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of certain ingredients and certain var- 
nishes, some of which have inherent 
in them the quality of permanency, 
while others are “fugitive” or not per- 
manent. Nothing can be put into an 
ink once it is made, either to increase 
or decrease the permanent quality. 

There are, however, a number of 
pigments that lie between the two ex- 
treme points of fugitiveness and per- 
manency. If a certain pigment is 
fugitive, the ink into which it goes will 
he fugitive, and it becomes necessary, 
therefore, to compound an entirely 
different ink in which a new pigment 
that is more permanent is used. 

Ink plays an important part in the 
success of a varnished job. The ink- 
maker always should be requested to 
supply an ink suitable for varnishing 
purposes. Reflex blue is a great of- 
fender. This ink is used for toning 
purposes for many black inks. The 
blue is soluble in alcohol and as some 
spirit varnishes contain alcohol the 
ink bleeds when the two ingredients 
come in contact. The bleed consists of 
a dissolving of the pigment or color, 
creating a blue tint. 

When the customer orders certain 
colors to be matched, a good plan is 
to pull proofs of a specimen page and 
send proofs of this page with the sam- 
ple to be matched to the customer for 
color approval. This will solve the ink 
problem before going to press and 
perhaps save much press time. 

Progressive proofs always should 
be printed on the stock on which the 
job is to be run. Frequently such 
proofs are proved on the best grade of 
high-finish proving paper, as near 
pure white as can be obtained. The 
stock on which the job is to be run in 
most cases will be found to be only an 
ordinary coated, and more apt to be 
of a cream ‘color than a blue-white. 
Anyone familiar with color work 
knows that it is impossible to get the 
same clean and brilliant result on this 
stock as is shown on the progressive 
proof sheets. 

All pressrooms that print much 
color work should keep toning colors 
in stock. It will be necessary to carry 
but a few pounds. The following list 
of toning colors is recommended: 
Primrose yellow, chrome yellow, red 
of crimson shade, red of orange shade, 
peacock blue, toning true blue, toning 
blue, purple shade. 

Many times offset is caused by car- 
rying too much color in an effort to 
match progressive proofs. With the 
aid of toning colors, less ink is re- 
quired and offset is eliminated. 
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COMMON SENSE IS 





INDEXING NEED 


PART Ill 


By Edward N. Teall 


YPE SCHEMES for indexes are by 
ed means standardized. There is 
much variety. In one book you will 
find an elaborate system of entry, ac- 
companied by use of various types, 
roman, italic, full-face. In another, the 
index will be reduced to an admirable 
simplicity, both editorially and typo- 
graphically. It is true that the needs 
differ in different books, but in the 
main it is well worth while to give 
some study to the possibilities of sim- 
plification, in any kind of book, both 
as to the listing of topics and as to the 
selection of type style. 

Ease of reference is, as an elemen- 
tary proposition, desirable in any job 
that needs an index, whether it be a 
straight-ahead historical narrative or 
a complicated work of science, with 
many cross-references. And ease of 
reference can be promoted through 
judicious selection of type sizes and 
type faces. 

In many books the index is tacked 
on apparently only because it is the 
custom, and trails along in a hangdog 
way. Frequently the type size is 
brought down to such a degree that the 
entries are hard to read. Frequently, 
too, subheadings are piled up under 
main headings in a most confusing 
manner. I have seen indexes that 
looked as if author, publisher, and 
printer had gone into a deep, dark 
conspiracy to baffle the reader. 

The index is, of course, an addition 
to the text; but it is an addition that 
contributes mightily to the usefulness 
of the text. So, why try to hide it, as if 
it were something to be ashamed of? 
Running in type of a smaller size than 
that which carries the text is an ancient 
custom, and I suppose it must quite 
generally be considered a good one, 
else it would not be so generally fol- 
lowed. But I, for one, would not wish 
to drop from a 14-point text, or a 12- 
point one, to a 6-point or even an 8- 
point index. If typographical differen- 
tiation is to be made, why not come 
from 12- to 10-, or from 10- to 8-point? 

Yes, I make a hobby of simplicity. 
Don’t for one moment think that means 
absence of style. The simplicity I mean 
gives the pages strength and dignity; 
an air of quiet class. 

Half the problems that distress the 
makers of indexes are “made,” arti- 


ficial problems. Of course some tech- 
nical knowledge of the various style 
possibilities is desirable; a printer 
should know what is good printing, 
what is bad printing. But there are few 
difficulties that cannot be overcome by 
using plain, ordinary common sense, 
along with some knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of good work. 

It is a very good idea to examine 
samples of others’ work; but don’t 
take one single job for a guide, be- 
cause it might not be a good model to 
follow. Examine a number of indexes; 
compare them. Be sure to weigh them 
correctly, allowing for different re- 
quirements according to the nature of 
the book—whether it be a biography 
for the general market or a profoundly 
learned treatise. Then in your own 
mind work out for yourself a plan that 
will fit the character of the book and 
meet the consultant’s real needs. The 
author or the publisher’s editor will 
take care of what goes into the entries; 
you, as printer, should have enough 
pride in your product to stand out 
strongly for good, artistic typography 
in the index as well as in the text. 

Now, getting back to the copymak- 
ing phase of the matter: The style 
manual of The University of Chicago 
Press is held in highest regard. Some 
of its choices and decisions, naturally, 
are academic in tone; it is itself a 
university publication, and it is in 
every respect scholarly rather than 
popular. But as a system it is beautiful 
in its self-consistency. 

The index to the manual is set in two 
columns, separated not by a rule but 
by an open channel down the page. 
This channel is wide enough to do its 
work well in separating the columns, 
but not wide enough to gash the page. 
The separation is helped by use of 
dashes ahead of the sub-entries, thus: 

Stars: 

—catalogs of, 88 

—groups of, 88 

-—names of, capitalized, 88 

The dashes seem to me to make the 
page a bit spotty, but they do empha- 
size the separateness of the two col- 
umns down the page. If you did not 
like the dashes, and decided to drop 
them, a new angle would immediately 
develop: the indention of the sub- 
entries would give you a jagged edge. 
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and to get a clean job it might be ad- 
visable to use a light rule between the 
columns. That’s the way it goes: one 
change calls for another. 

What I specially like about the Chi- 
cago index is that it does not begrudge 
double-entry space. Under the heading 
“Spell out” we have twenty sub-en- 
tries. The first is “—ages of persons or 
things, 143.” In proper alphabetic 
position we have “Age, of person or 





where a separate entry would not defi- 
nitely help, they did not offer it. 
Judgment is called for, also, in mak- 
ing the entries. Some years ago a 
reader wrote to Proofroom, asking 
whether page references should be 
given as “27, 28, 63, 122” or “27-28,” 
and so on. That seems to me one of 
those “yes or no” catches. The two 
styles mean two different things: “27, 
8” would mean (to me, at least) that 


show first, then to arrange its qualifiers 
in logical order; and there are times 
when it’s a real Chinese puzzle—and 
situations in which actually the best 
you can do is accept the lesser evil. 
And so, here we are back where we 
started: the simplest way is the most 
intelligent. Either in the writing or in 
the printing, let common sense rule. 
Study good models. Analyze them 
closely. Don’t think you have discov- 








NEW ERA of color reproduction by 
photoengraving methods has def- 
initely dawned. One of the important 
aspects of it, which was stressed at the 
recent convention of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association, in Wash- 
ington, is convincingly demonstrated 
in the November issue of The Photo- 
‘Engravers Bulletin. 

In this big special edition (four hun- 
dred pages, $1) is a forty-page insert 
showing how the same painting, repro- 
duced photomechanically by six lead- 
ing photoengravers, achieves six dif- 
ferent appearances. The demonstration 
brings out very clearly the fact that 
none of the six was satisfactory as a 
facsimile reproduction of the painting, 
until the plates were re-etched, bur- 
nished, and finished by an artist en- 
graver who must possess trained color 
judgment due to a perfect “eye for 
color” and long experience as a half- 
tone finisher. 

It is to be hoped that this forty-page 
insert in the Bulletin will be reprinted 
and sold separately for its practical, 
educational value to advertisers, print- 
ers, and publishers. It demonstrates so 

















conclusively that reproduction of col- 
ors requires artistic skill on the part 
of the engraver and pressman. 

This is something that often has been 
expressed in THE INLAND PRINTER. On 
one occasion, a printing-ink salesman 
was lecturing around the country, tell- 
ing us that what the printing world 
needed was the standardization of the 
three colored inks for photoengravers’ 
and printers’ use. It was notable that 
the old reliable INLAND PRINTER was 
“not so hot” for the scheme. 

The present writer was asked to help 
along the popular standardization cry, 
before the convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen in Chicago, July 23-30, 
1921, which he did in this manner: 

“One illustration of this misdirected 
efficiency is seen in the attempt being 
made to destroy the versatility and 
beauty of three- and four-color print- 
ing by reducing the three colors of the 
printing inks to three standard or fixed 
hues. The result of this—if it could be 
brought about—would be that the pa- 
per on which the colors are printed 
would have to be a standard and fixed 


Six Engravers—5ix Variations | 


white, and all color printing would 
look exactly alike. Individual skill on 
the part of the engraver and printer 
would be destroyed. Press craftsmen 
would be mere automatons and color 
printing would be changed from an 
art craft to mere manufacture.” 

As I stepped back to my seat on the 
stage, the late John Cline, superin- 
tendent of the Curtis organizations’ 
printing, clasped my hand and said: 
“Thank God, there is someone with 
courage enough to oppose this craze 
for standardization. Just think where 
we would be, using, as we do, paper 
ranging from blue-white to varied 
tones of cream.” 

Later it was announced in both Eng- 
land and America that standardized 
inks were an accomplished fact. But 
the inks in the two countries did not 
agree with each other. Truth and truth 
must always agree. Send the same pho- 
tograph to six different photoengravers 
for halftone reproductions in facsimile. 
Compare the proofs—and you will 
learn that photoengraving is fortu- 
nately not mechanical. It will remain 
an art craft—_STEPHEN H. Horean. 


See following pages for examples from the “six engravers’? demonstration in The Photo-Engravers Bulletin 



















object, spelled out, 143.” Again, 
“__‘and,’ 149a, b.” And this is entered 
also under “and.” All items on spelling 
out are brought together under this 
one head, and all those that might 
be sought separately are also indexed 
separately. This double-entry system 
uses a few more lines of space, but 
pays dividends to the user of the index. 
But note this: The makers of that in- 
dex did not simply go through it and 
duplicate all entries. They worked with 
a fine sense of discrimination, and 





there was one reference on page 27 and 
another on page 28, while “27-28” 
would (to me) indicate that one refer- 
ence turned the page, starting on 27 
and ending on 28—in which case I 
should say the single page number, 27, 
would do the work. 

Another querist wanted to know 
whether to enter “Jones, John J., Jr.,” 
or “Jones, Jr., John J.” The first form 
is much the better. I cite it merely as 
an example of the difficulties. The 
problem is to get the main word to 


ered an underlying principle of style 
just because you happen to turn up one 
entry that would support it. 

When authors and editors on one 
side and printers on the other begin to 
regard an index as a real test of their 
quality and not merely as something 
that has to be done, any old way, we 
shall begin to have better indexes. The 
index certainly deserves at least as 
much artistic attention as the jacket of 
the book; the jacket is a throwaway, 
the index is part of the volume. 
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Red plate from plant Number Five, one of the six engraving 


houses which collaborated in test outlined on preceding page 





is what may be 
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expected and what cannot be avoided,” say engraving experts 
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Flat-etched four-color process plates from plant Number Five. 
No reétching or finishing was permitted in this experiment 


Flat-etched four-color process plates from plant Number Six. 
Test helped to get cross-section of every-day shop procedure 
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It's easier now to print on 


METAL FUIL 


Recent developments told by Richard T. Clark, of Reynolds Metals Company, Incorporated, Chicago, at 





meeting of the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen, November 15. R. P. McCarthy summarizes talk 


time in the late 1800's, the chief 

use was as a tobacco preserva- 
tive. At that period, a printed paper 
was wrapped around the foil and con- 
sequently there were no problems con- 
cerning the printing of foil. 

At present, most foil is aluminum 
foil which is harder than either tin or 
lead foil. Up to 1915, printers were 
fearful of printing on foil, mainly be- 
cause of difficulty with inks, but im- 
provement in inks has greatly aided 
in this kind of printing. 

In the manufacture of the foil, the 
point of origin is a large ingot. This is 


T THE early history of foil, some- 


passed through a mill, with oil as a 
lubricant, until the foil becomes thin, 
which is usually after five or six passes 
through the mill. The foil is then 
washed with petroleum-ether, and an- 
nealed at high temperature. A high 
shiny finish or a dull finish can be 
achieved with different degrees of an- 
nealing. The foil is then mounted on 
the desired weight of paper and wound 
into rolls. 

Inks: Inks should be supplied by a 
company that understands the prob- 
lem, but it is accepted knowledge that 
best results are obtained with trans- 
parent inks that permit the shine of the 





Craftsmen Ask: BR. T. Clark Answers 


@ Following his address to the Chicago 
Craftsmen, Mr. Clark was bombarded with 
questions. Some of them, together with his 
replies, follow: 

Q. What kind of cylinders are used in 
rotagravure printing? 

A. Chrome cylinders are generally ad- 
vised for this work. 

Q. Is the foil that is used tin foil or 
lead foil? 

A. Most of the samples put up for ex- 
hibition are aluminum foil. Some printing 
is done on 100 per cent tin foil, but the foil 
is too thin and must be interleaved with 
a paper stock to get the proper body. On 
any foil that is too thin to print, glue-lined 
tissue paper is pasted to the back for extra 
body, and the pasted margins are trimmed 
off in the finishing operation, leaving the 
foil single again. 

Q. What is used as a static-eliminator? 

A. Foil develops very little static and 
tinsel is satisfactory. 

Q. What can be used to prevent sheets 
from pulling out of grippers? 

A. On heavy foil, the sheet may have a 
tendency to pull out of the grippers, and 
small sheets of sandpaper pasted to the 
gripper have solved this problem. 

Q. What is the average lift in cutting? 

A. The average cutting lift is 24% inches, 
but knives dull faster than they do on 
paper stock. 

Q. What kind of equipment is used for 
embossing work? 
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A. On one type of German press, the 
printing is done from steel plates %4-inch 
thick. All of the makeready is on a rubber 
plate. The embossing must be low enough 
to miss the ink, and this is quite a trick. 

Q. Please explain more about mounting 
on paper. 

A. An ingot rolled down will make about 
3,000 yards. The roll is brought to the 
mounting machine in roll form. Glue is 
applied to the paper and the foil is then 
backed with this paper and_ brought 
through an oven for drying. 

Q. Can foil be mounted on wax paper 
and then printed and re-wound? 

A. Foil has been printed and re-wound, 
but only when run over a heater of 600 
degrees to dry the ink sufficiently for re- 
winding. This heat eliminates the possi- 
bility of wax paper. 

Q. Can foil be folded on regular folders? 

A. Fojl can be folded on regular ma- 
chines, but steel rollers sometimes mark 
it and cork or rubber rollers are recom- 
mended for this work. 

Q. How does foil get coloring? 

A. Foil is mounted and then goes 
through a lacquer machine and heater to 
get its color. 

Q. Can stock with “bumps” be cut? 

A. The stock can be cut because indenta- 
tions fall into each other, but a great deal 
of clamping pressure must be used. The 
bumps must be placed in dead parts of 
the sheet. 





foil to come through. It is necessary to 
have good color values, and reducers 
are not advised. Ink should not be 
piled on too thick and should have 
enough drier (either cobalt or lead 
drier), but an excess of drier must be 
avoided to prevent crystallization. 

A tablespoon of cornstarch to one 
pound of ink will cut down offset but 
will also reduce gloss. A little varnish 
added to the ink will aid the gloss, but 
must be used sparingly. Opaque ink 
can be used when handled carefully ; 
it’s not as satisfactory as transparent. 

Makereadv: For foil printing, a 
hard makeready is recommended. It is 
very important to see that plates are 
not more than type high and that the 
press is not overpacked. A sheet of 
celluloid is often used between the 
drawsheet and the spot sheet for a solid 
makeready. Although foil has a ten- 
dency to curl, it can be fed on auto- 
matic feeders. 

Stock Handling: On jobs that are 
run from type forms or other forms 
that do not carry much ink, the stock 
can be piled on regular trays. On jobs 
of cardboard thickness, it is necessary 
to stack in piles of twenty-five’s. Some 
jobs must be slip-sheeted, and on cer- 
tain heavy or delicate colors, sand- 
paper must be used for slip-sheeting. 

Bumping: “Bumping” is perhaps a 
new operation for most craftsmen but 
it seems to be a standard operation for 
certain jobs of foil printing. Metal 
prongs similar to golf-shoe calks are 
inserted in the dead spaces of the form, 
such as the waste margins, and these 
prongs are sufficiently over type height 
to make a raised impression on the 
back of the sheet. The “bumps” keep 
the sheet from falling solidly on the 
sheet below it, and greatly aid in the 
drying of the ink. The spray is another 
valuable method of preventing offset. 

Press Speeds: On two-color flat-beds, 
the press speed is from 1,000 to 1,500 
an hour; on Miehle Verticals the nor- 
and speed is 3,000. 
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Questions relative to proofreading problems solicited for consideration here. Replies cannot be made by mail 


E. N. T. Has a Reader! 


I have just read your book “Meet Mr. 
Hyphen,” and not only thoroughly enjoyed it 
but learned many interesting things and 
helpful. Here is a problem on which I would 
like your opinion: Lydia Smith teaches in a 
college—dancing, let us say. She gets mar- 
ried to Bob Jones, and then in the college 
catalog her name is listed thus: “Lydia 
Smith-Jones.” Is this hyphen correct? It 
does not seem so to me.—Wisconsin. 

Lady, I am not an Emily Post, and 
etiquette is far beyond my range; but I 
sure do think that hyphen is a snobbish 
fool, and should be put in its place— 
which is O-U-T. “Smith-Jones” looks 
British—and maybe that’s why some 
folks like it. To me the right thing in 
such a situation seems to be (if the 
maiden name is to be _ indicated) 
“Lydia Smith Jones.” 

The customer, you know, is always 
—boss. (Except in the occasional 
happy instances where he is willing to 
profit by the poor old printer’s knowl- 
edge and good sense.) 


Test of Quality 

I set “statue” for “statute,” and was there 
a howl! Do you think that’s such a terrible 
error?—New Hampshire. 

It really is pretty bad, and this is the 
how-and-why of it: 

There are certain errors that one 
makes once in a lifetime. They may be 
whalers, but they don’t turn into a 
habit and try to run you. 

Then, there are errors which do 
form into a habit—and this one of 
“statue” for “statute,” and “statute” 
for “statue,” is exactly that kind of an 
error. You make it once, and you make 
it again. Finally your mind gets into a 
rut of error. 

It is just such things that make the 
difference between a good man and one 
who doesn’t score—the difference be- 
tween clean, reliable work and sloppy 
work. That’s the difference between 
“class” and no-class. 


Every operator, every proofreader, 
every editor should study psychology, 
with his own mind as the field of ob- 
servation. Get to know your mind, so 
you can block its lazy ways, check on 
its activity, keep it running smoothly 
and accurately. 

Cultivate alertness. Be always sus- 
picious of your mind, for our minds 
are full of tricks. Sometimes it’s the 
small errors that are most dangerous; 
they breed fast. 


Printers and Money 

How do you use periods and ciphers in 
printing sums of money?—Florida. 

First, in mentioning a sum of money 
in running type, I prefer not to use 
either the period or the cipher, print- 
ing, say, $100 and not $100. or 
$100.00. The latter form, however, is 
good in a column of added sums. 

In mentioning a number of cents, 
less than a dollar, I like the dollar 
mark and period, thus: $.49; not 
$0.49. This latter form, however, is 
good in a column of sums. 

In a column of added sums of money 
the periods of course are lined up, ver- 
tically, and it looks better if there are 
two characters on the “cents” side, and 
at least one on the dollars side of each 
number: 

$10.01 
2.00 


0.15 
3.20 


$15.36 


Use of the ciphers evens the type 
block off better than when they are not 
used, as in the sample below: 

$10.01 
2 

15 

3.20 





$15.36 


Set this way, it looks very choppy, 
has no symmetry at all. 


Semantics and Phonetics 


May I rise to defend your reply to “Utah,” 
who called your English “simply atrocious”? 
First, I'll bet plaintiff is new at the editorial 
game, probably fresh out of college. Anyway, 
my experience in hiring (and, alas, firing) 
editors and proofreaders has led me to be- 
lieve that our schools make too much a 
fetish of rhetoric per se, and that it takes 
a few years of practical shop experience to 
convince the erstwhile student of English 
that the purpose of writing should be to con- 
vey thought. Emerson, Einstein, Ring Lard- 
ner—each has his style, calculated to reach 
a certain audience. 

May I suggest to “Utah” that he read 
Stuart Chase’s “Tyranny of Words”? For 
that matter, I think it is a “must” for every 
worker with words, though it gets in pretty 
deeply at spots. Anyway, I imagine we'll be 
hearing more of the science of semantics from 
here on, and that our friend “Utah” will 
learn, as time goes on, the important differ- 
ence between semantics and phonetics. I 
trust he will try.—Illinois. 


Waiter, bring us a couple of those 
semantics! And make ’em strong. 
Naturally, I agree with every reader 
who agrees with me. 


“The Best Writing” 


The general confusion in hyphening, solid- 
ing, and separating compound words is pri- 
marily a literary confusion. Almost everyone 
speaks such compounds as compounds—it is 
only in writing that the average person hesi- 
tates. The parts of a compound are also indi- 
vidual words, and he has the feeling that 
they still are—and therefore he writes them 
separate.— Missouri. 

Keen philosophy! This may explain 
the quite strongly marked modern 
tendency to use the two-word form. It 
certainly deserves to be borne in mind 
when studying the involved subject of 
compounding. The point for us of 
Proofroom is that, no matter how oth- 
ers may toy with the subject, the 
printer and proofreader simply have 
to formulate a style, so that the product 
may at least be uniform. Every pro- 
ducer of print must have a system of 
compounding or pay a penalty in 
sloppy looking output. 
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“Ic” and “‘Ical”’ 


Since it first came to my attention, I have 
been a devoted reader of your department. 
May I offer my contribution in the search for 
an answer to the question from Louisiana 
(September) ? This discusses the distinction 
between “historic” and “historical.” 

If you have access to Fishbein’s “Medical 
Writing” you will find an excellent discus- 
sion giving their opinion on the use of “al” 
in such words. As I recall from reading the 
book some time ago, the use of words without 
the “-al,” such as “historic,” “biologic,” 
“pharmacologic,” “geologic,” is the modern 
evolution of this group. The “-al” is being 
dropped for the sake of greater simplicity 
wherever such a change leaves the word with 
the same meaning. 

The editorial policy of the American Medi- 
cal Association is that the “-al” should be 
used only in such instances in which it has 
been so firmly entrenched that a change is 
an impossibility. Examples of this are 
“chemical,” “physical,” “practical.” 

The policy of the A. M. A. also is, of 
course, a matter of opinion, but their rules 
seem logical, and in medical and chemical 
terminology one certainly comes across more 
“al” words than is the common case. Does 
this help any ?—Illinois. 

The last paragraph of this fine letter 
deserves notice. Suppose the “-al”s 
were all to be dropped; then we should 
have this: “Their rules seem logic, and 
in medic and chemic terminology,” 
and so on. 

Yes, of course no one would write it 
that way; but it serves to show the 
point of our friend’s remark, “‘wher- 
ever such a change leaves the word 
with the same meaning.” You might 
write “medic” and “chemic,” but 
“logic” is the noun and won’t do. 

Personally, with hearty apprecia- 
tion of this letter, I stand on my former 
ground, maintaining that discrimina- 
tion is best: as in “a historic place,” “a 
historical essay.” In many instances 
there is a fine shading of meaning 
which deserves respect. 


Cold, Colder, Belowzero 


You made a great to-do over the statement 
that “more,” “most,” have no positive. I still 
say they haven’t, but we were not thinking of 
the same thing. The two are obviously the 
same root with the differential inflexions “-r,” 
“st.” But the positives “much,” “many,” are 
not related. They are substitutes. The con- 
nection is like those of the comedian who 
gave us “bed, voys, rahtn.”” How many realize 
that “after” is the comparative of “aft”? My 
cabin is after than yours.” Or that “rather” 
is a comparative ?—Kentucky. 


Very good, sir—you are thinking. 
We all need to do a lot more of that. 
This department’s reason for being is 
precisely that—not to tell the folks 
what they should think, but to get them 
to do their own thinking. This depart- 
ment is smart! And it’s full of service 
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—but it’s just a fine promotion of self- 
service. We place the possibilities be- 
fore you; you make your own choices 
and decisions. Punkin pie, or apple pie 
a la mode. Beef stew, or pork chop. 

Take the matter of these compari- 
sons. I don’t care what may be the ety- 
mological factor—leave that to the 
dry-as-dust lexicographers. What I do 
care about is the way the thing works. 
“More” is the comparative, “most” the 
superlative, for several words, like 
“some,” “any,” etc. The language of 
the people is many sizes larger than 
the language of the etymologist. 

A careful speaker would say “My 
cabin is more aft than yours,” not “af- 
ter.” “Rathe” means “early,” “rather” 
means “more early.” But the people 
have expanded its use; it tangles with 
“soon”: “I would sooner do this,” “I’d 
rather do this.” Don’t, for goodness’ 
sake, let’s get rulebound. Our language 
is too wonderfully rich and varied to 
submit to the shackles of pedantry. 





MR. BUSINESS MAN: 
HOW WOULD YOU 
ANSWER 

THESE QUESTIONS? 


Are you using 
the same printed pieces in an- 
swering inquiries that you used 
three, four, or five years ago? 
Is your store of folders and book- 
lets maintained in large enough 
quantity to answer all inquiries 
as soon as they are received? 
Are these pieces outstanding 
enough to be worth featuring in 
your advertising? Is there a wide 
enough variety to make an effec- 
tive follow-up series? Do the let- 
ters accompanying this litera- 
ture need toning up? Have you 
@ plan for correlating salesmen's 
work with your follow-up system? 
What provisions have been made 
for getting leads for salesmen? 
Can you answer your inquiries 
with up-to-the-minute literature? 








Text from a provocative mailing piece from 
The Du Bois Press, of Rochester, New York 


He Sez, Sez He— 
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I say “news,” “constitution,” not “nooz,” 
“constitootion.” I was about to pop off that 
“absoliutly” was not analogous, but I see that 
the New Standard gives only that as a pro- 
nunciation!—Oregon. 

This comes from one of the depart- 
ment’s oldest friends and frankest cri- 
tics. He’s a grand guy, but sometimes a 
bit quirky in his ideas. What he thinks, 
he says; and that’s a great virtue. So— 

My good friend, I noo yoo would 
absolyutely reject my vee-yews on this 
matter, so it’s no nooze to me that yew 
object, as a matter of dee-yuty, and 
yoor protest is bootifully expressed. 
It’s a confoozing subject, isn’t it? 

The simple truth is, you just simply 
CAN’T nail this thing down tight, in 
type. It is not good to say “impoonity.” 
It is not easy to say “nyewspaper.” 
There is something in between, not 
representable in printed characters, 
that does not flatten the vowel sound 
out like a skunk run over by a Cadillac, 
and also does not sharpen it up like a 
ditch digger trying to wear a dress suit. 
I “assumed the attitude,” and expect 
the kicks. But it’s funny, I know I’m 
right—not absolootly nor absolyutely, 
but somewhere in between. I do not 
speak of the Book of Dooteronomy, 
nor yet of the Book of Dee-yu-teron- 
omy. What I say comes in between, 
and would, I am quite sure, not vex 
either the 00 or the yu people. And let 
no one think he can scare me out of 
my stand! The essence of the thing is 
that you can’t possibly give exact 
values through phonetic representa- 
tion. Get that! 


The One-Man Desk 


Was interested in the item about reading 
proof without a copyholder. I have been do- 
ing this type of reading for the past ten years, 
and like the method very much. It seems to 
me a much more accurate reading is given 
when the reader sees both copy and proof, 
especially in job work. The superintendent 
of our shop is satisfied with quality and quan- 
tity of work put out.—Massachusetts. 

This is a most interesting and ex- 
tremely welcome letter. Some of our 
readers will say, “Of course this fellow 
Teall likes this letter—it supports him 
in his crazy idea that collating is good 
proofreading.” Well, that would be 
natural, wouldn’t it? But it wouldn’t 
really prove anything, either way. 

It must, in all fairness, be distinctly 
understood that I am not trying to de- 
velop a movement in favor of collat- 
ing. What I do want—and I want it 
very much!—is an expression, pro and 
con, of readers’ and foremen’s ideas, 
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honestly reflecting their actual experi- 
ence. Anybody is welcome to his own 
theory; what we want is facts. 

The important point in this letter is 
its notation that collating is especially 
good in job work, where the copyhold- 
er’s contribution is more difficult to 
make than in straight text, because 
there are so many instructions as to 
type, spacing, and so on. 

Emphatically, I do not believe col- 
lating would be satisfactory as a 
general practice; but, equally emphat- 
ically, I do believe that the “rare bird” 
who collates with accuracy and speed 
(100 per cent accuracy, reasonable 
speed) should not be suppressed or 
wasted, but used. And I positively and 
unshakably believe such a reader, 
when one does “come down the pike,” 
is a real treasure. He might not quite 
match the leaders in speed (though I’d 
enjoy seeing a real, competitive try- 
out), but he would be exceptionally 
accurate. That’s the way E.N.T. sees it. 

So far, we have had half a dozen or 
so comments, and the fact is, they 
weigh quite heavily on the pro side— 
in favor of collating, within reasonable 
limits. This discussion promises to be- 
come really valuable. It depends on 
how many Proofroom followers step 
up to the plate and swing a wicked bat, 
either for or against. Expressions on 
either side will be welcomed here and 
passed on to the Proofroom family. 
The shop foremen ought to get into 
this; they stand to gain if we can un- 
cover the true general feeling on the 
matter—and to lose if we get the other 
side of it too strongly played up. 


Co and Op 


I have read your column for the past sev- 
eral months, and find it very interesting and 
instructive. What is your opinion as to the 
correct form of the word “co-operative” or 
“cooperative”? We publish magazines rela- 
tive to the dairy industry, and the word is 
used in both forms.—Wisconsin. 

“ 


There are three possibilities: “co- 
operative,” “codperative,” “coopera- 
tive.” The principal difficulty is the 
side-by-sideness of the two “o”’s. Usage 
varies; the public has not settled upon 
any of the three forms. Lately I have 
come to write “cooperative,” and let it 
go at that. Some say it looks like 
“cooper-ative,” but others say the 
reader may be trusted to make it out. 
If you wish to indicate the split be- 
tween the “‘o”s, the hyphen is simpler, 
as a matter of typography, than the 
dieresis, and I think is more generally 
favored. As I say, I write the word 
without either hyphen or dieresis in 





mail for himself?” Then he 
happened to see the main- 
spring, labeled “copy.” And 
a bright light dawned on him. 
“T catch on,” he said: “what 
the Boss lacks is some good 
copy.” The Brownie scratched 
his head, then jumped up 





my own copy, and let the printer or 
editor follow his own style prefer- 
ence;* but in advising others I would 
say the hyphened form is first choice 
for safety—that is, against criticism. 
Then of course what you have to look 
out for is consistency in style; “codrdi- 
nate” and similar words should be 
treated the same way. 


A Proofreader’s Guide 

Will you please recommend what in your 
opinion is a good book on proofreading, to 
be placed before the workers in a large com- 
mercial print shop?—South Dakota 

There’s just one reason why I hesi- 
tate about answering this question in 
public, and that is, I do not feel sure of 
my fitness to answer without unfair- 
ness to the writers and publishers of 
books I just don’t happen to have seen. 
My own favorite is Albert H. Highton’s 
“Practical Proofreading,” published 
at Chicago in 1926 by the United Ty- 
pothetae. It is proper for me to say that 
I should be most happy to receive and 
print suggestions from proofreaders. 

*Tue INLAND PRINTER’s own style sheet has 


long committed us to the use of the dieresis; our 
codperation, we hope, is consistent.—Eb. 


Mainspring Missing ? 


The Brownie who lived in the pressroom took a hammer 
and broke open a piece of direct mail which the Boss had 
received that day. He wanted to see what made it click. 
When all the parts were spread out in front of him, “Ah- 
ha!” he said, “just what I thought! It’s the old stuff— 
paper and type and ink. Why, the Boss has all these things 
right here in the shop. Why doesn’t he get out some direct- 





with a chuckle. He opened the latest issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, turned to the mailing-piece spread, and with a 
big black pencil wrote across the top of it: “Dear Boss, all 
you have to do is write for permission to use the copy and 
layout; electros of the illustration are available at cost. 
Let’s go to town!”.... There may not be a Brownie in your 
shop, so we suggest you turn to the following two pages 
right now. That folder is yours for the asking. 


Above illustration courtesy the Chicago Group 
of the Western Paper Merchants Association 





Tell the folks what books you have 
found the most useful in your work as 
you have gone along. 

This brings up again the matter to 
which we devoted much space some 
years ago, of the proofroom library. It 
is a point of supreme interest, and it is 
good to hear of a shop where they want 
to place good reference books in the 
hands of readers. You proofreaders 
who are always kicking because your 
contribution to the printing business is 
not properly appreciated, join in on 
this discussion, tell the folks what you 
think should be in the proofroom li- 
brary, and help us get the shop owners 
and the foremen interested. Here’s 
your chance. Are you going to take it, 
and get things moving, or would you 
rather drift along and have the fun of 
kicking, without results? 


Vegetarian Proof Marks 


Was surprised to find the mark for inser- 
tion is spelled “caret,” not “carat.” Why is 
this thus?—West Virginia. 

“Caret” is the Latin word for “it is 
missing.” I’m glad you didn’t want to 
make it “carrot.” 
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Things You Can’t Print 


ITH THE BACKING of the Wheeler-Lea Act, the Federal 

Trade Commission is cracking down on advertisers 
and those who create advertisements. Printers who are in 
any way connected therewith may well pay heed to what 
is going on in this connection. 

Recently the commission has succeeded in getting a num- 
ber of advertisers to sign stipulations that they will no 
longer employ certain statements in their advertising ob- 
jectionable to the commission. In most cases the advertisers 
willingly agreed to the stipulations, feeling that it was 
easier to modify their statements than to fight the matter 
through the courts. The creators of advertisements may 
profitably study some of these stipulations in order to avoid 
similar objectionable matter. 

The commission particularly objects to superlatives, 
exclusives, percentages, positive statements in the absence 
of factual proofs, announcements of large earnings for 
agents, the too liberal use of the words “free,” “best on the 
market,” “as high as,” “equal to,” and so on. Space is too 
limited to give a résumé of the stipulations agreed to. 

The commission is moving rapidly in the direction of 
advancing the cause of truth in advertising. It was to be ex- 
pected. The advertising industry was too slothful in polic- 
ing its own methods. When conditions got too bad, Govern- 
ment stepped it. and now is attempting to do the trick. The 
bad boys who thought they could get away with shooting 
wads at the teacher have at last been stood up in the corner. 
Maybe there will be more respect from now on for the 
Better Business Bureau and other agencies which have tried 
to keep advertising clean, wholesome, and truthful. And 
maybe, too, printers may come to realize that in other ways 
Government may come in to police an industry which will 
not do it for itself. 


Facing the New Year 


NTERING THE NEW YEAR, the graphic arts industries 
E possess a greater inner consciousness of the fact that 
the tide of adverse business conditions has definitely turned. 
In a country more conservative than it is radical, the evi- 
dence is unmistakable that the determined calmness of 
practical, clear-thinking business is once again beginning 
to assert itself. : 

Fortunately, the printing and allied trades have been 
freer from agitation than most of the other large industries, 
principally because of the larger percentage of educated 
and skilled craftsmen in the ranks, and because manage- 
ment and workers have long since recognized the wisdom 
of employing methods that insure industrial peace and 
contentment. Under the benign influences of such condi- 
tions, graphic arts craftsmen and management do their best 
work, and experience has taught them that only in the 
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higher quality of their product can they hope for continued 
favor with a public possessing increasing discrimination. 

So, with courage and renewed confidence, the graphic 
industries can face the new year, determined, by better pro- 
duction and by better salesmanship, to do their utmost to 
bring back into the employed ranks the thousands of worthy 
men and women deserving of support from industries to 
which they have given so much of their love and lives. De- 
pendent as the graphic arts are upon other business, they 
still can help themselves to an increasing extent by doing a 
better job of salesmanship, by creating more productive 
ideas for moving the goods of industry and commerce, and 
by eliminating all possible waste from production. With 
equal determination let them dissolve the gloom of despair, 
which has hung over them like a pall for eight years of 
depression and recession, causing carelessness and indif- 
ference, and welcome into their souls the sunshine of a new 
era, when “man to man shall be united and every wrong 
thing righted.” 


Signs of the Times 


HE MOTORIST consults his gasoline gage, the locomo- 
: eae fireman his steam and water gages, and business 
men who would know what is going on about them consult 
the “signs of the times.” Many prosperous printers are in 
the ranks of those “who would know.” Printing is generally 
regarded as both a “forerunner” and a “laggard.” It is often 
employed to boost markets inclined upward, and as often 
finds itself lagging behind when general business conditions 
are slowing down. 

Many printers, therefore, find it interesting and often 
profitable to watch the signs. These are many and varied— 
some, widely recognized and accredited; others more or 
less obscure and accepted conditionally. For many years 
the “percentage to capacity” of the steel-plant production 
has been regarded as a first-rate index of the industrial 
activity of the country, because so many other businesses 
depend upon steel as a source of material. When steel is 
busy it is a good indication that these widely distributed and 
varying dependent industries also are busy. Car-loading, 
as a measure of movement of goods and crops; bank-clear- 
ings, as a measure of business transactions; and electric- 
power consumption as a measure of productive activity— 
these are all regarded as good indices of industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural activity and prosperity. 

In the graphic arts we have the indices of productive 
hours, of volume of ink production and sales, of paper and 
pulp production, and other equally important and useful 
data. Perhaps the latest bid for favor is the index of en- 
velope sales. It is claimed that when general business is 
going good, mails are heavier and the envelopemakers have 
a corresponding increase in sales. Almost the reverse is 
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also true. For example, the 1933 volume of sales of en- 
velopes of all kinds was $33,895,511; in 1935 this had 
grown With the general rise in business to $40,022,926 and 
in 1937 to $51,289,922. At the same time, wages grew from 
$9,086,718 paid to 9,038 wage earners in 1935 to $10,502,- 
815 paid to 9,511 wage earners in 1937. 

And now comes the Federal Reserve Board, whose busi- 
ness it is to give the country composite indices, and says the 
index of industrial production has passed the normal index 
of 100 which represents the normal industrial activity of 
the 1923-’25 period. Consequently, because of the growth 
of population and industrial capacity, economists place the 
normal figure at around 140 of the old normal. This would 
seem to indicate that when business again reaches a more 
stable point, we shall probably be given a new normal or 
base, above and below which the index will move according 
to conditions. At any rate, printers will find watching the 
signs of the times to be an interesting, diverting, and at 
times profitable occupation. 


Go Thou to the Squirrel— 


ES, WHEN TIMES are bad we have too many print shops, 
, many machines, too many mortgages, too much 
help—and not enough business. Our productive capacity 
is way beyond the need of the period. We fuss and fret and 
fume because we cannot keep our plants busy. 

When times are good, on the other hand, we have not 
enough machines. We need more workmen skilled in their 
trades—and, we have more business than we can attend to. 

There you have it in a couple of nut-shells. But what to do 
about it? Mention of “nut-shells” forcibly reminds us of the 
answer—in times of plenty provide for times of paucity. 
The squirrel, living in the knot-hole of the old tree in our 
backyard, has the answer. He spends a patient summer 
waiting for nuts, grain, and other food to ripen. When the 
fall harvest time arrives, he gets busy packing his little 
granaries full. From dawn to dark, he hunts and hoards. 
Every good nut on his range is gathered and put away in 
order that his wants may be supplied during the long winter 
and lazy spring. Squirrels have been following this system 
for centuries—probably long before man learned that he 
eats bread only by the sweat of his brow. 

Printers in the midst of good times often do foolish things 
and leave undone wise things. How much better it would be, 
for instance, not to undertake too extensive plant enlarge- 
ments for the care of extra business offered at the moment, 
but rather, squirrel-like, to lay up money for the inevitable 
“winter of discontent” which always follows the “glorious 
summer.” Let your plant be no larger than the normal re- 
quirements of your customers, no larger than your working 
capital can accommodate, no larger than your organization 
can handle with efficiency and profit. 

Too often it is said, “We are terribly busy but we aren’t 
making any money.” “The busier we are, the less money 
we make.” Profit in the form of cash and reserves is essen- 
tial; it is what is left after expenses and other costs are paid. 
Profit can be stored for the “winter” when machines pos- 
sibly may have to be covered up, workers to be cared for, 
and the organization to be maintained. In such times, over- 
expansion mortgages are a burden. Over-productive capac- 
ity becomes a delusion and a snare. Paraphrasing a proverb 
about the ant, “Go to the squirrel, thou printer.” 


Arbitration—Commercial and Industrial 


RINTING, for the most part being custom-made, is sus- 
Precptibie to many disputes and controversies among 
printers and customers and supply houses. For years, such 
disputes generally have been taken to court, despite the fact 
that, whether plaintiff or defendant, the printer often is the 
loser of the case, if not of the customer, or of a valuable con- 
tract, or of good will of other customers, or of credit stand- 
ing with supply merchants. 

The annoyances and irritations of business quarrels and 
misunderstandings too often are fanned into bitter rancor 
by court action. Airing a controversy in court has many 
harmful effects: adverse publicity, injured credit, damaged 
reputation of product, and so on. Besides, court trials 
encounter the hazards of the demise or removal of wit- 
nesses, the fickleness of juries, the possible deterioration of 
product during prolonged litigation, or other equally 
annoying hazards. 

Today in forty-six of the forty-eight states and in the 
Federal Government there are arbitration laws, by the pro- 
visions of which legislative recognition is given to the 
highly beneficial results of the principle of arbitration in 
dealing with commercial quarrels and controversies. As a 
mode of settling such disputes, arbitration for the past 
twenty years has been shown to have many practical advan- 
tages over litigation. It is more prompt and effective and is 
without the delays characteristic of courts. Expenses are 
reduced to a minimum, attorneys’ fees are avoided, court 
costs are eliminated. Time, otherwise required for prepar- 
ing for court trial, is saved, to say nothing of the time con- 
sumed waiting in court or spent in adjournments. 

Proceedings by arbitration are maintained in a more con- 
genial atmosphere and kept moving more like a round-table 
conversational discussion; conservation of friendly rela- 
tions between opposing parties is encouraged; legal techni- 
calities and sarcastic “stage-play” are avoided. 

Since 1920, the graphic arts of New York City have had 
in successful operation a board of arbitration under the 
laws of that state. In a number of other states, printers have 
had an opportunity to test the plan. Approximately ten 
thousand cases have been handled successfully since nation- 
wide commercial arbitration was first inaugurated. 

A more recent development of the principle of arbitra- 
tion is its application to industrial disputes, under a plan set 
forth by the American Arbitration Association. During the 
first year, just closed, more than one hundred cases of 
industrial disputes were settled to the satisfaction of the 
parties involved; and the arbitration awards have been vol- 
untarily lived up to. Both commercial and industrial arbi- 
tration plans are available to printers, mostly through local 
organizations, otherwise through the state. The procedures 
are so full of practical methods and common sense as to 
merit their employment by suppliers, customers, workers, 
and printers in ordey that claims may be conserved and 
awards madg Atisfaction of all concerned. 
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TYPOGRAPHIC 
CLINIC... 


A common fault of a piece of typography 
which does not appeal to the eye is the lack of organization of 
the various type units and type lines on the page. The organiza- 
tion of these type lines into a design that has pleasing propor- 
tions, and the placing of these units on the paper page to create 
an over-all pattern, is termed layout by the typographic designer. 
And layout must be added to typesetting to create favorable im- 
pressions on the eye. 

In the original setting of the Federal Theatre program cover 
shown at the left, complete lack of organization of the various 
elements is quite evident. Each type line is an individual unit on 
the page and has a different length. The position of each type line 
and of each of the decorative units, the heavy rule and the black 
square, is such that there is no alignment or relation to the others 
except in sequence. A slight rearrangement of the type lines 
would simplify the page. By alignment of the lines “For the Mid- 
west” and “Works Progress Admin- 
istration” at the left with the line 
“The Mikado” and by pulling the 
heavy black square in to the same 
mine typographic job gets alignment, the page would begin to 

take on a more orderly arrange- 
a face-lifting by an expert ment. But we would abandon this 
tack entirely and make a new start. 
This copy, simple though it is, pro- 
vides a challenge and is stimulating material. 

The layout suggested below groups the type lines and deco- 
rative material into two simple groups. The type lines are 
arranged in a manner which permits the eye to grasp the whole 
story with a minimum of effort. The eye does not jump around 
to find a place to settle down, for the rules draw one to the main 
features and divide the page into pleasing proportions. 

As the theater rarely provides the best illumination for the 
reader of the program, a layout was utilized in which rather large 
but light-weight type faces which possess a fair degree of legibil- 
ity could be used. Contrast was achieved by variations in sizes. 

Timely type faces—Huxley Vertical and Kaufmann—were 
used to give the page a present-day appeal. They are not necessary 
requirements but they are the license of the typographer when 
he works on a printed piece which has a short expectancy of life. 
Rarely more than one person uses a copy of a theater program 
and within a few hours its life has ended. This is not a criticism 
of the type faces used in the original set-up—they are type faces 
which will remain in the printer’s cases long after Huxley Ver- 
tical, perhaps, has passed away. But they do not express the free- 
dom and gayety of the theater as the suggested types do. 

The designer of the original set-up failed to use a most decora- 
tive and appropriate unit which was available. He buried the 
trade-mark of the Works Progress Administration on the inside. 

On the original set-up, some doubt might remain in the mind 
of the reader as to the meaning of the line “The Mikado.” To 
clarify this point, the suggested layout adds the word “presents” 
to make the copy read smoother. 





Commonplace, run-of-the- 
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Items submitted must be sent flat, not rolled or folded. Mark ’’For Criticism.’’ Reviews cannot be made by mail 


Ropcer L. Stmons, of Stockholm, Sweden. 
—Your personal letterhead with the name set 
in the characterful Legend type and printed 
in middle brown, with other matter in a rela- 
tively long line lettered in keeping and in 
black, is both individual and interesting. 

“Your Christmas Suggestion Gift Box from 
Fred Harvey, Union Station Building” reads 
the copy on a red and green box containing 
folders outlining gifts for the home, for “her,” 
for “him,” for the family, and for the young- 
sters. Sent out to possible patrons, it attracts 
interest because of its novelty and downright 
usefulness to the average buyer. The box mea- 
sures approximately 7 by 4 inches, and the tied- 
ribbon effect gives the impression of a box 
neatly wrapped and tied for mailing. 

THE OBSERVER PRINTING House, of Charlotte, 
North Carolina.—You deserve a lot of credit 
for your consistently excellent and energetic 
job of advertising. You add to the very good 
syndicated copy and art service you use in 
most cases by a further fold on which you dis- 


wan 
SURE WAY TO ATTRACT 


“ 









Booklet cover, red and dark blue, for Howard 
paper; Jay H. Maish Company, Marion, Ohio 


play your craftsmanship in what you call the 
“Observergraph” process, a method by which 
illustrations are printed in several colors from 
one halftone plate. Of all whose work by this 
method we have seen, you lead the way—seem 
to have it down “pat.” 

CuHeEErS to Walgren Printing & Stationery 
Company, of Chicago, for its book containing 
specimens of the uses of modern types as in- 
terpreted by the company’s designing staff— 
one of the most attention-arresting, beautifully 
conceived specimen books to cross any typog- 
rapher’s pathway. Measuring 13 by 10 inches, 
the black covers with white binding enclose 
14 sheets of highly coated stock introducing 
the announcement of the company’s service 
and a partial cataloging of numerous faces in 
use today. Introductory pages are in blue and 
white; specimen pages, black on white with 
a panel effect. 

AKRON TYPESETTING ComPaANy, of Akron, 
Ohio.—That little eight-page salesman’s card 
(3% by 2), created by J. H. Adams, contains 
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There will be a dance for members of the 
Pequot Junior Yacht Club and their friends 
from 9 P. M. to 1 A. M. Thursday evening, 
December 29th, 1938. Admission $1.00 each, 
to be paid at the door. 
Kate Finn, 
Chairman of Entertainment Committee 
Pequot Junior Yocht Club 


Work by Herbert H. Boothby, Nash Engineer- 
ing Company, of South Norwalk, Connecticut 





a lot of meat. The cover—blue and black, on 
light blue stock—uses up-to-date type in a 
modern layout that is modern in the best 
manner. Inside pages (white stock) carry 
copy under such heads as: “Sales, Ideas, 
Designs, Mats, Stereos, Cut Service, Engrav- 
ings, Typography, Printing, Quick Service” 
and so on. These tabloid messages are illus- 
trated by thumbnail sketches in blue in the 
outside margins. The job complete makes a 
very neat little pocketpiece and miniature 
advertising folder. 

SpeENcER Hopson, of Wanganui, New Zea- 
land.—Your letterhead designs demonstrate 
a great deal of talent which, compared with 
the general run, stands out distinctly. We 
would make one suggestion. While the let- 
tering is good, it is not in every case as fresh 
and free as it might be. In short, there is a 
bit too much of the mechanical in its charac- 
ter, and you lean, also, to bold styles more 
than we feel you should. This leaning toward 
bold-style lettering caused you to use colors 





Booklet cover, strong in red and black, by the 
Martin L. Roman Company, New York City 
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Ed. Stuart’s Typo Graphic, which stands for good typography 
in the Pittsburgh territory, has been featuring a series of 
interesting cover designs by various local craftsmen. This is 
in black and white only, but it has character and eye-appeal 








SENTINEL 











This bi-monthly is entirely student produced; it’s Whittier’s 
printing class that does it. The instructor is R. J. Sanders 
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rather than black; in some instances 
these colors are a bit weak, in others, 
the general effect is a bit too bizarre. 
Your best work is seen in the design 
features themselves. 

Evans-WInTER-HEsB, of Detroit.— 
A beautiful little spiral-bound calen- 
dar, approximately 7 by 8, is the 
Christmas greeting of this distin- 
guished printing concern. The calen- 
dar pages are very chastely designed 
—light, delicate type in a gold border 
—the same for each month, with the 
exception of different birth-stones il- 
lustrated in appropriate settings at 
the bottom. Accompanying the calen- 
dar is a bound copy of The Three 
Circles, Number 169, the E-W-H 
house-organ. The entire issue is de- 
voted to “Type Faces, Some Notes on 
Their Origin and History.” It’s a very 
attractive little volume, full of infor- 
mation presented authoritatively and 
with restraint. 

Wiuiam D. Anpes, of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.—With the name in re- 
verse color on a ribbon panel and 
printed in black near the top of an 
open oval in the yellow part, your 
label is striking even though struc- 
turally very simple. Too often a lot of 
filigree tends to lessen the punch of 
the important features which should 
stand out. This writer has an aversion 
to lemon-yellow and for that reason 
suggests for what you consider it 
worth a yellow inclining to orange, 
say a rich chrome. The yellow used is 
in a suitable place as there is no fine 
detail which would be invisible in 
the color which very closely matches 
the white paper in weakness of tone 
value. But still it’s lemon-yellow! 

Reiss Printinc, New York City.— 
There isn’t much we can say—and 
certainly nothing which would be of 
particularly constructive help to you 
—about the specimens you submit. 
Despite the large number there is a 
uniform excellence which is sufficient 
demonstration of the ability which 
has enabled you to continue success- 
fully in business throughout so many 
years. The work, while modern, is 
sanely modern, and while the type 
faces are smart and up-to-date you 
have not gone in for any of the more 
freakish ones, although, as a matter 





of fact, these were so much in vogue 
around 1928 and thereabouts that for 
the most part they have faded out of 
the picture. 

Farwest LITHOGRAPH AND PRINT- 
inc Company, Seattle, Washington. — 
Your four-page house-organ, The Cov- 
ered Wagon (8% by 11), does a good 
editorial job as well as a good job ef 
demonstrating your pictorial and pro- 
duction abilities. The issue before us 
ties up printing procedure with va- 
rious fashion and retail stores in 
Seattle, featuring an art director, an 
advertising manager, and a designer. 
On the center spread isa feature 
called “On the Production Board This 
Month,” which shows reproductions 
of a current job produced by Farwest 
and gives full production details. 
This is an excellent editorial offering, 
and should be of interest to every 
other prospective direct-mail pro- 
ducer who sees it. 

Tep F. Strvey, of Columbus, Ohio. 
—The book, “Proceedings of the First 
Ohio C.I.0. Convention,” is very good 
indeed, from the standpoints of typog- 
raphy and makeup. The cover, a com- 
posite halftone bled all around, is 
striking and interesting. The title ap- 
pears in a panel cut out of the halftone 
near the upper right-hand corner. It 
is more striking by reason of stock 
being a strong orange. The only fault 
is the stock, which is so translucent 
the print shows through from the 
back. An eggshell of, say, 70 pound 
weight would have bulked out the 
book without, we believe, increasing 
weight materially and would have 
been easier on the eyes, especially as 
requiring more ink than the stock 
used does the print would be stronger. 

EXTREMELY ATTENTION-SNAGGING is 
that gift idea of William E. Rudge’s 
Sons, Incorporated, in sharing with 
its clients the honors won at the An- 
nual Printing Show, when 9 of the 53 
winners, chosen from 1,000 entries, 
were Rudge produced. To each client 
went a bite of fruit cake, Cellophane 
wrapped, bite being in a blue-ribbon- 
tied white box fastened to the mailing 
envelope. Enclosed in the envelope 
was a deckle-edged folder headlined 
“They Take 1% of the Cake.” Cartoon 
cake-bearers in blue adorn the top 





Blotter announcement, orange and black; further evidence that simplicity can 
be a virtue. This “angle” treatment isn’t new, but it still gets a high visual rating 
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Rubber-plate illustration on booklet 
cover produced by and for the Hodge 
Printing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio 


along with the headline. The six lines 
of copy are introduced with “Just 
thought you’d like to have a bite of 
the cake that Rudge clients won at 
the Annual Printing Show.” Simple, 
but extremely effective, way of mak- 
ing clients feel they “belong.” 
STanrorpD University Press, Stan- 
ford University, California.—Congrat- 
ulations on the brochure “Albert 
Bender’s Birthday.” With just “ab” 
on the cover, the lettering being in- 


side three one-point rules spaced a 
pica apart, and all printed near the 
top in medium light brown, the effect 
is chaste and characterful; in fact, 
distinction in appearance is outstand- 
ing. While the weight of the Bodoni 
Bold is in key with the strong tone of 
the very distinctive lettering of dis- 
play lines, the type is rather too con- 
trasty for the lettering which, how- 
ever, tends to a definite difference in 
weight of elements. A less contrasty 
body type would be preferable, we 
feel, on account of the heavy antique 
ivory paper used which contributes to 
the item’s charm and effect of value. 

F. M. Davinson, Instructor in 
Printing, of St. Cloud, Minnesota.— 
Thank you for letting us see so many 
copies of The Reformatory Pillar. It 
is an interesting and in one respect 
very unusual publication, the one spe- 
cial feature being the large pictures 
printed on the front pages, in most in- 
stances in two or more colors. Most of 
the printing plates were carved in 
linoleum, one or two in end-grain 
maple wood. In our opinion the best 
are the picture of a blast furnace 
worker, a striking picture in black 
over solid red background, for Labor 
Day and “Christmas Cheer” showing 
carolers printed in red, green, flesh, 
and black. We’d avoid the extended 
type sometimes used for heads and 
utilize fewer rules in the set-up of the 
masthead. It appears that the inmates 
are making good use of your instruc- 
tion and supervision. We sincerely 
hope they are. 

Epwin H. Stuart, INCORPORATED, 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.—It’s not 
at all surprising that your portfolio 
Advertising Typography is attracting 
attention. It should, and the “smart 
young engineer” for whom you say it 
was originally prepared should get a 
right smart thrill out of being posses- 
sor of the Number 1 copy. Subtitled 
“A Portfolio for Your Edification 
with a Mutual Profit Motive in View,” 














Detroit typographer, announcing addition of new equipment, uses this design 
(blue and black) on cover of French-folded mailing piece (9 by 7). The winged 
“W” is the Willens trade-mark, here enlarged to serve in illustrative capacity 
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Orange, black, and gray, on light yellow stock; cover of the 
publication issued by The Porte Press, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
This issue contains a fanciful series of comparisons between 
type faces and human faces—diverting conception indeed! 
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Tidy piece of cover designing by Leslie E. Sprunger, of Buf- 
falo. It’s black and red on white stock (6 by 9). This sprightly 
little sheet does a good job. Editor is George Greenberger 
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IS PROFITABLE 


IN Advertising, TOO 






















“Wow! They've hit ‘paydirt’ again,” screams the 
announcer. “Man, what a team — what POWER!” 
So it goes, score after score, victory after victory 
to the power of team play. 


Advertising, too, must have UNIT strength to be a 
consistent sales-getter. Give yours a solid front 
with ATC COMPLETE typographic service. No 
chance for ‘misfits or “loose ends" anywhere in 
production. From start to finish under one roof. 






















SALES IDEAS CUT SERVICE 
“ATC Advertising is a good demon- ATC can lower your art cost with 
stration of how to set type — real hand lettering and illustrations 


Cut ‘ 
Make use of this creative talent. A new copy FREE each month. 


TYPE LAYOUTS REPRO PROOFS 
ATC designers are advertising- ATC is equipped to provide clean- 
conscious. Every layout is the est, sharpest proofs possible. Also 
result of rare artistic skill plus Beda (trade-mark) and Revetch 
practical knowledge of type styles. (trade-mark) reproductive proots. 


TYPOGRAPHY o8iiz% SERVICE 
ATC’s composing room is one TC is geared 

of the and best equipped exacting demands. Ask us for an 
in Ohio. Over 1100 faces and sizes estimate or additional information. 
of type. Operates day and night. Mail the yellow card, right away. 





Center spread with real wallop from Typo Talks, house-organ of the Akron Typesetting Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. Note the trick shape of the screen tint (brown). Type and illustration, black 


this 24-page piece containing notes on how 
your company can service users of printed 
matter, and also just what you are equipped 
to do in the avenue of typographic service, 
should be the help to laymen and beginners 
for whom you say it was written. That trans- 
parent covering gives the piece a richness that 
is unusually attractive, and the sincere, unoffi- 
cious “selling” you do between the covers 
would gain you a second entrance to anyone’s 
office or purchasing department. 

Orcuips to The Read Press, Limited, of 
Brisbane, Australia, for its capture of first and 
second prize and third and fourth place in the 
1938 Letterhead Competition conducted by 
the Queensland Master Printers and Allied 
Trades’ Association. The first prize-winning 
design brought one year’s pos- 
session of a silver cup donated 
by Messrs. S. A. Best, Limited, 
and £5; third prize was £1. 


other black, close together extending across 
the page about one inch from the top and 
bleeding off at the sides. An inch and a half 
below there’s a yellow band with type matter 
overprinting in black followed by three of the 
zigzag, parallel lines, then by a second band 
with type in black, and then a single yellow 
and black (zigzag), all bleeding off at the 
sides. The color of stock, salmon, with black 
and yellow printing make a very unusual and 
interesting combination. All specimens are 
excellent and some, rather than being printed 
on pages of the brochure, are contained in a 
pocket divided on the inside of the back 
cover. Congratulations all around are well 
deserved. The craftsmanship does credit to 
your school and to the instructors. 





About the prize-winning de- 
sign, the judges said: “It is an 
outstanding example of sim- 
plicity and the cutting out of 
all unessentials. Balance is 
dynamic, the type design is 
modern, and the monogram de- 
sign is in keeping with the 
spirit of the whole. Note the 
Gothic arch effect of the top 
of the “R” showing above the 
main line; it is redolent of 
printing tradition. The color 
scheme is quiet and refined, in 
keeping with the design, and it 
got full points for quality of 
paper and of printing.” 

From the Derby School of 
Arts and Crafts, in England, a 
most excellent year book “Ex- 
amples of Printing” has been 
received. It is distinctive, first, 
because of an unusual page 
size 914 by 14% inches. The 
cover design is quite interest- 
ing. First, there is a brace of 
zigzag lines, one in yellow, the 
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Bold Condensed 
Italic Modern Literature! 


Airport nial 


30 point 


Annual Exhibition of Color Prints 


California Fruit Company 


Tue MarceBanks Press, New York City. 
—Productions from this famous concern are 
invariably of a high quality and bear the 
touch of superior artistry. We detect the 
hand of Edward Alonzo Miller in many of 
the booklets and folders. The annual March- 
banks hand-colored floral calendar—de- 
signed by Mr. Miller and illustrated by 
Lucina Smith Wakefield—is as charming as 
ever, a really beautiful piece of work. It’s 
well worth the dollar charged for it. A neat 
bit of printed promotion is the accordion- 
folded booklet entitled “A few of the many 
things we print.” It is approximately 34% by 
4 inches, but when pulled open to full width 
it extends thirty-one inches! The folds are 
“stepped” at the right-hand side, allowing 
for marginal tabulations. Pages are divided 
into alphabetical subheads, under which are 
listed the various kinds of work turned out 
at the Marchbanks plant. In bright red and 
black, on white stock, the little folder is 
a crisp and attractive piece of printed per- 
suasion. Our congratulations! 

GENERAL PrintiInG CorporatTION, of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana.—Two features, at least, 
cause the blotter of C. E. Hoover to stand 
out head and shoulders above the crowd. 
First, the blotting side is black, one of the 
few we have seen. Secondly, the illustration 
extending all the way across the form 
(lengthwise) is in two tones of black, dull 
for the sky and glossy overprinting to repre- 
sent the silhouette of tall skyscrapers. This 
idea is not used often enough, we think, for 
of the thousands of printed items we see one 
doesn’t bob up more often than quarterly. 
Under the illustration on the front, on the 
left side, we find “This Blotter Protects Your 
Signature” meaning the black absorbent sur- 
face on the back will not disclose the hand- 
writing of the user. Another point might be 
that with ink taken off it will not appear 
mussy as will a blotting surface of light color 
or white. There is particular point to the 
black idea in the fact that in a reverse color 
band across the bottom appears “Hoover 
bone blacks, always uniform, protect your 
formulas.” It all ties in. 
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@ Another addition to the 
sons serif series, responds 
to along felt demand. It 
is designed to harmonize 
perfectly with Futura Bold 
Condensed. For emphasis 
in display lines and sub- 
captions this condensed 
italic type-face will prove 
very useful. For complete 
range of sizes as wel oso 
few practical applications 


see the following pages. 


Bohme & Blinkmann, Inc. 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
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Refrigerator 


60 point 
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Chicago 


® Coal, soot, smoke, ashes, 
irregular heat, constant 
attention to the heating 
plont—no wonder people 
who use coal dread to see 
Winter come, All that worry 
is banished forever in the 
home which has Toridheet, 
the modern oil burner. 
®@ Come in and learn how 
easily you can enjoy the 
comfort and convenience 
of advanced oil heating. 


TORIDHEET 


ROPELLER OPERATION 











Inside spread of type-specimen folder issued by Bohme & Blinkmann, Incorporated, Cleveland. Second color 
is bright blue; note how effectively it has been used to frame the three type panels (in black). Stock is white 
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Somegopy thought up a fine 
colorful piece for the Interna- 
tional Trade Composition Asso- 
ciation when they got up that 
interesting “key” piece. It’s not 
exactly a new idea, but it does 
show effective application of 
an old idea to a new situation, 
so it intrigues the interest and 
the recipient is forced to open 
out the sections and the full mes- 
sage is thereby more firmly im- 
pressed on his consciousness. 
Die-cut to the shape of a key, the 
first or cover section on silver 
metallic-coated card carries the 
wording “Here’s your KEY to 
the city of Indianapolis and the 
Hotel Lincoln—Nineteenth An- 
nual Convention of the Interna- 
tional Trade Composition Asso- 
ciation, October 10 and 11, 
1938.” The following pieces, 
there are eight in all, play up 
outstanding features of each of 
the sessions of the convention, 
each piece being on a different 
colored stock, all being attached 
with an eyelet at the right-hand 
side, or at the point of the key. 
Original was 6% inches wide 
over all, and 2% inches high. 

STATE TRADE SCHOOL, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.—Of course, 
the finest specimen in the lot is 
the oblong brochure for the 
girls’ camp, Poch-a-Wachne for 
which Sileika and Carney of the 
composing room and Kaczorow- 
ski and Carney of the pressroom 
deserve oodles of credit. It is en- 
tirely professional in every re- 
spect. Cover stock in imitation of 
birch veneer lends glamorous at- 
mosphere. It is noted the paper 
had to be folded against the 
grain to make the most of it, 
but while this adversely affects 
the “lay,” it is probably better 
with respect to appearance, con- 
sidering the page is oblong. The 
cover is appropriate, striking, 
modern, and effective, as, in fact, 
are all pages. Large halftone 
illustrations printed on coated 
stock, and bled, are tipped on 
to the heavy eggshell text paper. 
Oh, end leaves of tissue flecke 
with green add to the quality ef- 
fect. Another entirely profes- 
sional and characterful item is the program 
booklet of the Hartford Industrial Foremen’s 
Club, a panel in the “gold” cover being die-cut 
to permit the picture of lathe, in wood-cut 
technique, to show from the first inside page. 
Here again layout is smartly modern. While 
not outstanding like the two mentioned, other 
specimens are excellent examples of their 
kind, and deserve commendation. 

From Henderson & Spalding, of London, 
England, comes an item of advertising, the 
merit of which as publicity and as a product 
of the printing press surpasses anything of the 
kind done by American printers save, maybe, 
a dozen. It is a 914 by 13% inch folder of ex- 
ceptionally heavy stock. The front design 
entitled “Printing From Sylvan Grove” ap- 
pears in deep red in characterful bold italic 
near the upper left-hand corner. Below there’s 
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a band of five views of equipment in halftone 
which extends diagonally upward from left 
to right rather than straight across. About 
two-thirds the way from the left (and to the 
right of the title) a six-point rule in red ex- 
tends from the top edge down to the half- 
tone, then follows it upward at the right and 
bleeds off as does the halftone. The vertical 
rule continues following the halftone to the 
bottom, its top being joined by rule which 
extends leftward and downward along the 
bottom edge of the halftone to the left edge 
of the page. A characterful tree ornament in 
red appears in the lower right-hand corner. 
A vertical band of halftones in black appears 
bled across the left-hand edge of page 2 with 
titles over red to the right near the bottom. 
Selling talk is printed in open space above 
the red panel. Now the feature—a “pocket” 
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Dramatic cover of publication (1084 by 14%) from Africa. Tint is orange; illustration black; panel brown 
with effectively handled type—restrained yet forceful. Good combination of large area, large illustration 


at the bottom of page 3 containing examples 
of half a dozen real “jobs” both letterpress 
and offset. These match the quality of the 
portfolio in every respect. 

Tue Reap Press, of Brisbane, Australia. 
—With characterful art, smart new types, 
and eye-arresting modern layout, the speci- 
mens submitted rank with the best (the top 
5 per cent) done anywhere. Letterheads are 
particularly fine; all have an individual 
touch which prevents them from looking like 
the stationery of any but the concern utiliz- 
ing them. Too many that we see are so nearly 
alike that they do not strike one as having 
anything in the way of individuality, which 
it is highly desirable all should have. When 
the large number of specimens is considered, 
the fact that only two points give rise to 
criticism is really remarkable. In red, the 
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line in small light Copperplate Gothic is 
scarcely readable at all, especially with the 
line altogether in caps. We’re almost reluc- 
tant to offer the other criticism. It applies to 
the “Dinner” page of the menu for the gala 
opening of the new Surfers Paradise Hotel. 
Here the lines are so graded in length in 
two groups that when connected by a heavy 
rule in gold, a goblet is suggested; the rule 
in question of course represents the stem. 
Our point is that the rules in light blue be- 
tween the lines are too conspicuous and tend 
to detract from the type. Our reluctance to 
mention the point is based on the fact that 
even though, in one respect, they tend to 
cheapen the composition, still they make the 
goblet shape a great deal more definite than 
it would be with type alone. Colors, art, and 
papers are of first grade in all respects. 
WiLson anp Company, of Madras, India. 
—The cover of your new house magazine is 
decidedly interesting. Here and there over 
the page—of pale blue stock, by the way— 
circles of varying size and in different colors 
appear in clusters, in most cases overlapping. 
More open space is left near the top for the 
two lines of the title, “Wilson’s Magazine,” 
set in a striking three-dimension face, which 
shows to particularly good advantage when 
it’s the only face used and when it appears, 
as here, with much open space surrounding 
it. Our opinion is that the type is a bit small. 
If a size larger had been used in each in- 
stance the title would be more in proportion 
with the page and would hold its own to bet- 
ter advantage in competition with the “bub- 
bles.” Even though some ads are fairly good, 
others, and the pages of text, are inferior, 
particularly with respect to type combina- 
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DETROIT 


CRUSADE 





VOLUME 16 


Typographer Fred Morneau, Detroit, designed this cover (9 by 12) for 
the magazine of the Adcraft Club of Detroit. Red and blue, on ivory. 
The whole was cast on the monotype. Note use of the “election squares” 
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"I've Been Reading—” 


Folder cover by Raymond C. Dreher, who il- 
lustrates, writes, and directs the advertising of 
the Boston Insurance Company, Boston. The 
above illustration inadvertently was repro- 
duced without credit in the November issue of 
The Inland Printer. Apologies to Mr. Dreher 


tions where type faces without common fea- 
tures are used together. This is true on the 
page for Fry’s Metal; here especially, be- 
cause the three-dimension letter will scarcely 
harmonize with any flat style unless the lat- 
ter is considerably smaller. The combination 





of an extremely contrasting face, like “Broad- 
way,” with a monotone letter, like Gill Sans, 
is under no circumstance a suitable combi- 
nation. Display in light face over the text in 
bold is permissible only when the display is 
extremely large in relation to text, much larger 
proportionately than it is in the “Tiger Brand” 
ad on page 23. As for text pages, the first line 
of each is entirely too close to the rule under- 
neath the running head. There should be open 
space beneath the rule equivalent to the size 
of type—say, on account of shoulders of type, 
eight points of leading when text is in twelve- 
point. Some of the heads over articles are de- 
cidedly too short. Set flush on the left, they 
should overlap at the end the start of the sub- 
heads which are flush on the right. 
GovERNMENT Press oF Mysore, Bangalore, 
India.—“A Sketch of the Government Press” 
is an interesting booklet. A halftone picture, 
tinted and tipped on to the second leaf of the 
French-fold cover, showing through a die-cut 
panel in the first leaf, is decidedly well 
printed; in fact, presswork is the best feature 
of the item. We regret that the lettering of the 
title below the panel is so old-fashioned; we 
regret, especially, that the sans-serif contrasts 
so unpleasantly with the script line. A greater 
fault, perhaps, is the improper emphasis. The 
words “A Sketch of the” in the sans is defi- 
nitely more prominent than “Mysore Govern- 
ment Press.” As a title, all words might well 
be set or lettered in the same size and style, 
but if there is to be a change, then the more 
significant and important words—here the 
name—should be the more prominent. The 
tricky rule arrangement acting as an ornament 
on the title-page by all means should have been 
left out. It is not pleasing, and, more than that, 





Cover (5 by 6%4) of French-folded mailing piece; inside spread on 
opposite page. Bright blue and black on gray-blue stock. Fresh and 
unusual from all angles. Columbia has a right to be proud, we'd say 
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it is the most prominent feature of the page; 
the mistake of using it is more serious since it 
js meaningless decoration. If the lines of type 
were in the center, laterally, and just a bit 
higher (nearer the halftone) the page would 
be much improved. Possibly a Jittle spot in 
color (with the border) between cut and type 
would add a bit of finish. To start text, a plain 
letter would be better than the floriated one, 
especially as the irregular contour of the kind 
employed makes pleasing alignment practi- 
cally impossible. Furthermore, there is too 
much open space around the initials, so much, 
in fact, that they seem to be a thing apart 
rather than a unit of the type page. Margins 
are quite good, but there is often more than a 
suitable amount of space between words. This 
is especially noticeable because the type, a 
rather condensed Cheltenham Oldstyle, re- 
quires closer word spacing than do types of 
normal proportions. 

THE Drake Press, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania.—Number 1 of the Drake ‘“Guessti- 
mate” charts is a good piece of advertising as 
well as a good specimen of typography and 
printing; it carries out your statement, “. . . in- 
telligent workmanship of the highest quality,” 
which appears on the back. This, it seems to 
us, is a new idea in printers’ advertising (it 
is copyrighted), and it should be a good one. 
This chart is prepared in the form of a file 
folder, 914 by 10% inches in size folded, and 
opening out to 17% by 10% inches. The title 
is a reverse plate printed in old rose, while 
in the lower right-hand corner is a large ar- 
row, solid, also printed in old rose, pointing 
to the guide line across the filing tab, which 
reads “Drake Guesstimate Chart—Letter Fold- 
ers.” Over the arrow, in large type, is printed 
“No. 1,” while to the left of the arrow are the 








Henry M. Bettman comes through with another 
intriguing idea for the San Francisco Crafts- 
men’s bulletin. Cover is by Hosmer Comfort 


words, “Compiled to aid buyers of printing in 
determining the approximate costs for printed 
advertising.” On the open spread, the left half 
tells “What is a Guesstimate Chart?—and 
how can YOU use it?” On the right half 
are two tables giving the approximate costs 
in different quantities from 500 to 100,000, 
and for one, two, and three colors, of four- 
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page letters in two sizes, 17 by 11 inches 
flat, and 11 by 8% flat, in accordance with 
the specifications and description given over 
each table. On the back are “Things You 
Should Know About The Drake Press.” 
This, we think, should prove an effective 
piece of advertising, as it gives the buyer of 
printing an approximate idea of what a par- 
ticular piece will cost him. Emphasis is 
placed on the fact that the prices given are 
only approximate, and that a particular job 
may cost more or less, depending upon its 
character. Additional charts for other classi- 
fications of printed advertising are to be 
issued from time to time. It is always en- 
couraging to us to see real creative work 
coming from a plant in addition to mechan- 
ical perfection, which is expected. 
Witt1am G. Jounston Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.—We’re happy to learn 
you have continued to read the “bible” 
(many call THe INLAND Printer “the print- 
er’s bible,” you know), even though for a 
long time you’ve neglected to let us examine 
specimens of your craftsmanship, which for 
years, to our knowledge, has ranked with 
the best done anywhere. We’re particularly 
happy that you were given the opportunity 
to produce the brochure for the Church of 
the Assumption; that you are proud of the 
work you did on it; and that, in consequence, 
you sent us a copy—for it is all you claim 
for it, a mighty fine piece of work. The 
crossed-rule motif is appropriately empha- 
sized in the layout of the text pages, that 
style being characteristic of early printed 
works, which were mostly of a religious na- 
ture. Religion and printing have done more 
for mankind than any other things and are 
“firsts” in more ways than one. While layout 
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When this Chicago superintendent won first prize in the “Ideal Press” contest sponsored by the American Type Founders Sales Corporation, 
his company hurried into print with this announcement. It’s good copy-—and also good business. Congratulations, Mr. Wahn and Columbia! 
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and typography of inside pages are par ex- 
cellence, and the type and halftones are per- 
fectly printed, we’re intrigued most by the 
design on the cover, on heavy white stock 
with deckled front edge, the whole tied 
with white cord. Dominating it is a halftone 
of Father Bullion in the form of a circle— 
printed, of course, on coated paper and 
tipped onto the rough white cover paper. 
Personally, we should prefer to see the face 
larger and less of shoulders and_back- 
ground; but we admit the composition of the 
unit is better, that it is more interesting, if 
not as striking, with considerable back- 
ground concentrated on the left of the face. 
The title, “Reverend George J. Bullion, D.D., 
J.C.D. The Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of His 
Ordination to the Holy Priesthood,” is let- 
tered in Old English, similar to the mono- 
type’s remarkably fine Goudy text, the words 
forming a circle around the halftone with 
a pica of space between. Happily, the let- 
tering is printed in gray and so matches the 
tone of the portrait halftone printed in black. 

State TRADE SCHOOL, of Stamford, Con- 
necticut.—On the whole, the specimens by 
printing department pupils are nicely ar- 
ranged and well displayed. Interesting short 
folds are important features of some. Inside 
pages of the type book are attractive and 
reflect credit upon pupils Alter and Gold, 
while Verrastro’s label and the folder invi- 
tation for “Open Night Inspection,” by Wil- 
liam Macchio, are quite satisfactory. Undue 
appreciation of extra-condensed types is evi- 
dent in some items. Without doubt a limited 
use of slim faces, even letterspaced, has dis- 
play merit and interest, but the value is gen- 
erally sacrificed when considerable of the 
style appears in a form. Even so, there is 
consistency in its use on the narrow title 
page of the “Open Night Inspection” folder. 
By contrast, the condensed Cheltenham Bold 
seems out of place on the oblong-shaped 
cover of the type book. Not only that, but the 
page,—with just the two lines strung across 
it—lacks “design” from both the stand- 
points of form and unity, essential require- 
ments like whiting out which also is not 
pleasing. Comparative white areas are too 
nearly equal and the lower line is too near 
the bottom of the page, making margins there 
rather unsightly. One simple move would 
give the page a more interesting and effec- 
tual appearance, and tend to harmonize type 
with page. It is to leave the black line with 
two-color ornament where it is and move the 
main display line, in blue, to a point just 
above it. Another inferior design is the book- 
let cover, “Information Concerning the Stam- 
ford State Trade School.” Contour is bad— 
in fact the outline, one might say, is quite 
shapeless, with distribution of white space 
so unbalanced. Indeed, shifting the three top 
lines which overprint the rules to the right, 
in the clear and in line on the right with 
the two groups below, would at once improve 
form. Especially, however, contemplate the 
three styles of type used for the limited copy 
of the page. The clumsy bold condensed face 
at the top is most discordant with the swanky 
cursive letter, and the line, “Information con- 
cerning,” in the former, is overemphasized 
as compared with the name of the school 
following in two lines in the smart cursive. 
The pupils should be especially drilled in 
the achievement of form—a pleasing contour 
of the different elements resulting from re- 
lationship of measure and position of differ- 
ent measures. 
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By Eugene St. John e 


Stamped envelope must be enclosed with your letter when a reply by mail is desired 





Mottled Print 

We are sending a book in which the half- 
tone prints failed to satisfy the customer. 
There have been some differences of opinion 
as to the causes. The greatest blemish is the 
mottled, smudgy appearance that seems to 
show up most pronouncedly in the darkest 
tones of the pictures. A standard halftone ink 
and paper of high grade were used and the 
book was printed on a cylinder press. 

The basic cause of the trouble is the 
inclusion, in one form, of halftones 
made from low negatives and _ half- 
tones made from high negatives, with- 
out correction of the latter. The flat, 
gray, lifeless effect of the high nega- 
tives could not be overcome by extra 
makeready, so the pressman employed 
the only other means apparent. He 
used a generous supply of ink trying to 
snap up the flat halftones. Unhappily, 
he went too far and flooded the low 
negative halftones with such an excess 
of ink that the print is mottled and 
badly smudged. 

In the attempt to prevent offset, he 
placed the spray gun too close to the 
sheet and used too much spray solu- 
tion, which shows in spots of stain and 
lumps of powder of considerable size 
on the sheet, giving a very noticeable 
sandpaper-like feel to the sheet. The 
excess powder got into the ink and 
caused numerous specks to show. 

The spray gun and spray should 
have been adjusted so that the powder 
in the solution reached the sheet in 
very fine form without the liquid stain- 
ing the sheet. An excess of solution 
with the spray gun too close to the 
sheet not only does not increase the 
protection against offset but also spoils 
the ink and forms a premature deposit 
of powder on the press and motor. 

The colored paper on which some 
halftones in the book are printed has a 
surface different from that of the stand- 
ard enameled-coated book also used, 
and requires a different ink for this 


reason and also because of its color 
and dual-tone finish. The finish and 
surface also make necessary a stronger 
makeready. Such a difference in the 
behavior of ink is easily noticed be- 
tween starch-sized and casein-sized pa- 
pers. The ink filters more rapidly 
through the starch than through the 
cheese-like casein. 


**Moscini Multi-Color” 

We are in a position to pick up a Moscini 
Duplex Multi-Color with a chase 10 by 15, 
and we are wondering if you could advise us 
if this machine would be practicable for job 
printing. If so, we would be pleased if you 
would advise us whether we could get in 
touch with some one who makes parts for 
this machine and who would be able to 
instruct us in its operation. 

We have no information on this 
press although we recall a multi-color 
which was quite common about twenty 
years ago. Your best source of infor- 
mation is a leading dealer in recondi- 
tioned printers’ machinery. 


Rule-Joint Compound? 

Where the corners of brass rule show a 
white space, a hardening compound is 
pressed in and permitted to dry over night. 
The corners then print perfectly. Who sells 
such a compound? 

We know of nothing sold for this 
purpose. Some use the foil in which tea 
is wrapped in packages imported into 
this country. Probably cold liquid 
solder, which dries in less than an 
hour, could be used, but it is not likely 
such makeshifts would stand wear. 

Perfect joints come only from the 
electrotyper, but satisfactory joints 
are possible if the rule is carefully cut 
and finished on the ends, and if the 
matter inside the rules is justified so 
that the rules under quoin pressure are 
just brought into contact—provided 
the rules are level. If not, an underlay 
beneath the end of the rule where it 
prints broken will correct this. 


Paneling and Embossing 

I would like information in regard to blank 
paneling, such as beveling and two or more 
panel effects. Is there any up-to-date book 
on the subject? 

There is no available handbook. The 
more intricate jobs are produced on 
both steel-die embossing and letter- 
press machines, but home-made dies 
can be used for a wide range of work. 

Select a piece of tough card, such as 
rope manila, ledger index, or thin 
pressboard, slightly larger than panel. 
After drawing the shape of the panel, 
cut it out with a sharp knife, taking 
care not to spoil the edges of either the 
cut-out or the remainder of the card 
constituting the frame. The fit need not 
be absolutely snug. 

After securing the frame type high 
on a base, it is locked in a chase and 
placed in the press at, or a little below, 
center, and the platen is made parallel 
to the card and the impression set ap- 
proximately correct so that consider- 
able changes in packing, which might 
spoil the register, will not be neces- 
sary. The cut-out is glued on one side 
and placed in the frame with the glued 
side out. The press is slowly run on to 
impression, and allowed to remain a 
few minutes until the glue has dried. 
When the press is opened to feeding 
position, the cut-out is secured on the 
tympan and constitutes a male die for 
the paneling. 

In embossing a rule border, a reg- 
ular typographic-rule border is set up 
and leaded between parallel rules the 
width wanted in the embossed border, 
the embossment being obtained by the 
simple device of using either thin rub- 
ber, felt, or other soft packing. The 
frisket is also used. Thus, if a rectan- 
gular picture is to be printed in a circle 
or oval, after makeready a frisket of 
ledger is stretched from gripper to 
gripper and secured. An impression is 
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pulled on the trisket and the circle or 
oval cut out of it. It is then possible to 
print a circular or oval picture from a 
square plate and emboss it in a single 
press operation. 

By utilizing these schemes, combin- 
ing them, and thinking out new uses 
for them, the printer can produce a 
considerable range of paneling and 
embossing without dies. 


Premakeready Age 


I have been interested in your discussions 
about makeready. I noticed one in particular 
in which your answer to a question regarding 
the best way to cut hand-cut overlays was: 
“In this country, hand-cut overlays are obso- 
lete.” Do you think this would hold good in a 
medium-sized shop that has no precision 
equipment to ascertain the height, levelness, 
or what-have-you of engravings? We have no 
way of pulling proofs except by putting them 
on the press or on a proof press that is used 
for run-of-the-hook proofing. 

To get the maximum in speed and results 
—or anything approximating that—from me- 
chanical overlays, do you or do you not think 
a plant should be equipped with precision 
machinery to test the work before going to 
press? I would appreciate a word from you. 
What is your estimate of time to be saved, 
and what is the difference in quality between 
mechanical overlays and hand-cut overlays? 

The present trend is toward pre- 
makeready, as well it should be, since 
it is the job of the pressman to make 
ready and print—and nothing else. 
That is enough, really, for the printing 
crowns the work of all the artists and 
artizans who previously had a hand in 
creating, planning, and preparing. 

Prior to the advent of premake- 
ready, the pressroom was primarily a 
correction department in which errors 
in materials, equipment, supplies, and 
inaccuracies of other departments had 
to be overcome, while speed of produc- 
tion and a standard of quality were 
maintained—a task not for the run-of- 
mine pressman certainly, but rather 
for a magician. 

We are sending you the name and 
address of a concern which will be 
glad to send you the argument for pre- 
makeready. We are also sending you 
the name of a concern which will be 
glad to send you the argument for the 
mechanical overlay, which antedates 
premakeready a few years. 

The plate should be level and type 
high. With type-high gage and spirit 
level the test can be made. A planer is 
a necessity, as sandpapering is not 
satisfactory. Impressions for making 
the overlay can be pulled on a platen 
press, if the proof press will not an- 
swer. The rest of the information you 
will find in the two booklets. 
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Trouble With Static 

We are having much trouble with static 
on our fast folder with friction feed. We have 
overcome the trouble somewhat by the use 
of taleum powder and powdered mica, but 
still at times the trouble baffles us. We ap- 
plied a large quantity of water to the floor 
one night recently and the folder worked 
much better the next morning; but before 
closing time the trouble started again. We 
are running a sixty-pound super stock, two 
up, and slitting. This leads us to the conclu- 
sion that, perhaps, if we use an air-tight 
box, into which we can pack a quantity of 
the printed sheets, and force steam into the 
box, we might overcome the difficulty some- 
what. The full sheets are run on a cylinder 
press with gas sheet heater, but the static 
seems to be generated after the sheets leave 
the press or are in the process of folding. 


Effective means of combating static 
are air conditioning, after seasoning 
the paper, or vice versa, and a neutral- 
izer; nothing short of these is depend- 
able in all emergencies. Most means 
are makeshifts that work only when the 
problem is not too difficult. A generous 
quantity of moisture in the air is con- 


sidered helpful, and some claim that 
relief is obtained by lacquering the 
metal edge of the feedboard—and all 
metal on press and folder that the sheet 
contacts—with silicate of soda, rubber 
cement, or similar liquid to break the 
contact between metal and paper. 

Precautions really should start with 
the blank stock in an effort to have it 
free of static before entering the press- 
room. We have always considered it 
the duty of the paper mill to make sure 
the stock is free from static when 
shipped, and to wrap with an aim to- 
ward keeping it out during shipment. 

Little by little, the printing industry 
is being refined from the crude busi- 
ness of yesterday, and the increasing 
popularity of air-conditioned theaters. 
trains, and homes, seems to presage the 
application of this improvement to 
workrooms in the not-distant future. 
In fact, many large gravure, offset, and 
photo-gelatin plants already have air- 
conditioned workrooms. 
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“In the Days that Wuz’>—When Old Bill Begged Off 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Drying-Time Problem 


I am enclosing a set of three-color proofs 
of a four-color process job, and I am asking 
you for help. I have been having consider- 
able trouble with my ink not trapping prop- 
erly. The inks do not have the proper snap 
and gloss, nor do they have the proper 
weight of color. The red seems to pop right 
through the blue and gives the whole job a 
dull, greasy, muddy appearance. 

Notice the reddish brown in the moss in 
the trees and the brownish green in the 
grass, and also the shadows in the water. We 
use high-grade inks from a leading maker. 
These proofs were run on a precision proof 
press. When we use inks straight out of the 
can we get these results. These particular 
proofs, however, were doped—the yellow 
with heavy body varnish and some cobalt 
drier. The red was run straight out of the 
can, and the blue was doped with heavy var- 
nish and a little liquid glass to stiffen the 
ink. The yellow was run first and allowed a 
couple of hours to dry, the red the same, and 
the blue last. 

I have been experimenting with these and 
other inks, and find that by getting them 
stiff, like bond ink, they will cover the paper 
more densely and trap about the same. Cir- 
cumstances do not permit us to let the inks 
dry for any great length of time. 


Your first step should be to get 
proofing inks for the cylinder proof 
press, and if it is necessary to pull 
proofs with a lapse of only two hours 
between colors you should get special 
inks made up for such a schedule. 

Yellow ordinarily is allowed to dry 
over night, or twelve hours. It is the 
foundation color for the job as well as 
a primer for subsequent colors. Yellow 
also gives light to the picture. Red 
supplies warmth, and blue gives 
depth. Definition comes largely from 
the black. If the yellow is not allowed 
to dry properly, the picture will lack 
light and snap, not otherwise to be ob- 
tained. A lead color, yellow does not 
need drier added ordinarily. If drier 
is used in yellow, it should be paste, 
not cobalt, drier. Red needs no drier, 
but if used it should be paste. 

If you like the inks stiff, order the 
heavy instead of medium or soft grade. 
Any addition you make will weaken 
the color. Do not use liquid glass in 
high-grade colored inks. It is an alkali 
and affects some colors. It turns the 
vehicle into a soapy paste, but makes 
the color weaker and cannot hasten 
drying. It does help a soft ink to cover 
but kills its gloss—makes it dull in 
finish. Adding varnish and drier also 
weakens the color. 

From your location we assume you 
have a very warm workroom with a 
high temperature decreasing the vis- 
cosity of the inks. Instead of doping 
the inks and weakening the colors, use 
stiffer inks but carry some of your 
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A reader gets your litera- 
ture. He may act on it imme- 
diately, sending you an order 
and throwing your literature 
in the wastebasket. What else 
snould he do with it? 

Or, suppose he filed it. 
Your name is strange to him, 
perhaps; so even if he wanted 
your literature again, he 
couldn’t find it in his files. 

Or, suppose he took your 
material home. Any wife will 
tell you how impossible it is 
for her husband ever to know 
where he puts things, and 
your literature may be some- 
where in his home, but be- 
yond rediscovery. 

So, don’t kick the waste- 
basket too hard. Your job is 
to get your message striking 
enough to be seen, interest- 
ing enough to be read... 
and REMEMBERED. Then, 
whether it goes to the waste- 
basket, the file, or home, it 
has done its job. 











Copy from Brevities, monthly house-organ of 
Elmer W. Miller Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


present inks to reduce the stiffer inks, 
if necessary. In this way you do not 
weaken your colors so that the “red 
pops right through the blue,” as you 
state. You will note you ran the red 
straight and weakened the blue with 
heavy varnish and liquid glass. With 
regular inks it is impracticable to su- 
perpose one color on another in two 
hours. Four to six hours is the limit 
with favorable atmospheric condi- 
tions. The dull, greasy, muddy ap- 
pearance you mention was caused by 
superposing the red and blue before 
the yellow was well set. 

When ordering a heavier grade of 
proofing inks, inform the inkmaker 
that a cylinder, not platen, press is 
used, send him samples of your proof- 
ing paper, and state average proofing 
room temperature. 


White Spots in Halftones 


Recently we ran into some serious trouble, 
the cause of which still remains a mystery. 
As you will see from the attached prints, 
the dots in the halftone appear to have 
broken down in many places, which natu- 
rally caused a considerable press delay and 
necessitated the re-making of the plates. 

In requesting your opinion as to the pos- 
sible cause, we appreciate the many ques- 
tions you might need to ask before passing 
judgment; but we are writing in the hope 
that you might possibly have run into this 
before and discovered a reason for the 
trouble. We have investigated the following 
possible causes: (1) enamel chipping from 
surface of halftone; this the engravers re- 
fuse to accept as possible and they so insist 
that there is nothing in the whole process 
of photoengraving to permit of the possibil- 
ity of the dots breaking down or fading out; 
(2) hard spots in the stock; this is difficult 
to believe because we had previously cut 
the sheets in half and used the other half on 
a job which turned out perfectly; (3) for- 
eign substances in the ink; this is likewise 
very improbable, because we ran the pre- 
vious job with the same shipment of ink on 
the same press with the same rollers. which 
were almost new; (4) possible carelessness 
in the premakeready department; this is 
highly unlikely because the department has 
operated for years without one complaint 
from the pressroom. You can see that we are 
ready to put it down to an act of God and 
beyond our control, especially as some of 
the spots appeared slowly during the first 
few hundred impressions. An opinion from 
you which might put us on our guard in the 
future would be deeply appreciated. 


We can start with the assumption 
that the white spots in the prints are 
due to dots missing from the plates. 
From the photoengraver’s and electro- 
typer’s (if any) proofs, and proofs 
preserved by the premakeready de- 
partment, it is possible to ascertain if 
any dots were missing before the 
plates reached the pressroom. Then 
an engraver could inspect the plates 
for evidence of undercutting in etching 
and reétching, the most likely cause of 
the missing dots. Enamel missing from 
the plate yields a print of different 
appearance, which is corrected by 
cleaning off all the enamel and print- 
ing from the metal. After cleaning with 
cyanide of potassium the plate prints 
as well as when completely covered on 
the dots with enamel. Loss of some of 
the enamel does not necessarily carry 
the dots along. 

The most common cause of missing 
dots is undercutting in etching, which 
weakens the support of the dot so that 
it breaks off under pressure. This fre- 
quently happens in making duplicate 
plates from the halftone. Hard spots 
in the stock did not affect the print of 
other screen plates on the same sheet, 
so we can dismiss this as a possible 
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cause because the hard spots are at 
widely scattered points on the sheet 
and the missing dots are confined to 
three plates. We can discard the third 
possible cause, the ink, for the same 
reasons given. 

The fourth possible cause is highly 
improbable because the dots surround- 
ing the space left by the missing dots 
are printing normally. It is not clear 
how a worker in the premakeready 
department could accidentally cleanly 
lift a dot from a plate. Wear on dots 
from the press is generally in the form 
of a grinding wear that shows first on 
dots in the edges of plates and on the 
edges of margins in the form. The first 
effect of such wear is a flattening and 
enlargement of the printing surface 
of the dot, and only after many impres- 
sions is the dot ground too low to 
print suitably. 

The missing dots in question re- 
sult in white spots well inside of the 
edges of the plates and the plates are 
an inch or more back of the grip- 
per edge of the sheet. Other screen 
plates similarly printing close to the 
gripper edge of both sides of the sheet 
are without these broken dots, so the 
blemish is localized in the prints of 
the three prints submitted. Naturally 
we can only hope to find the cause in 
the plates. By checking on the proofs 
you probably will find the cause, with 
codperation of the platemaker. As for 
suggestions for guarding against a re- 
currence, we have none other than to 
obtain the codperation of the plate- 
maker and to keep a careful check on 
proofs before plates go on the pro- 
duction press. 


Bordering Stationery 

What ink is used to put borders on post 
cards by hand method, such as mourning 
cards, birth announcements, and so on? You 
can help us greatly with information. 

Leading manufacturing stationers 
make the paint applied with bristle 
brush on the edges of mourning sta- 
tionery and birth announcements. We 
are sending you the name of concern 
which also makes this paint for the 
trade. Only the better grade of this 
stationery is painted. 

A more economical method is to use 
the airbrush to spray colored lacquer. 
The sheets are fanned out and the two 
edges of the angle farthest from the 
worker are painted first. When the 
paint is dry, the sheets are jogged up, 
again fanned out and the opposite 
angle painted. The same procedure is 
followed with airbrush or spray gun. 
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“Sticking” Gloss Inks 
We have a gloss-ink job that is giving us 

some trouble on the customer end. The job is 

a lot of cards printed with reverse etchings; 

the stock is four-ply smooth-finish bristol. We 

print the job using gloss ink with non-offset 

spray, and we have no trouble handling the 

job as far as our end is concerned. The sheets 
handle all right and do not stick. We chop 
the cards into assorted lots and deliver them 
to customer who assembles them into sets. 

The customer finds that the cards stick to- 
gether and that the girls who collate have dif- 
ficulty in separating them, taking from two to 
three times the time to gather over that it 
took before gloss ink was used. Frequently 
the cards are not collated for several months 
after we have delivered them. 

This difficulty is not uncommon, oc- 
curring also at times when regular inks 
are used and varnished. It may be 
caused by atmospheric conditions; by 
certain materials close to, or in contact 
with, the cards; or by an ink not suited 
to the cardboard. We suggest that, 
rather than experiment, you submit 
samples of the cardboard to the ink- 
maker with a description of atmos- 
pheric conditions following printing 
up to the collating time, and names of 
materials close to or in contact with the 
cards during the same period. 

The cutting of the cards may enter 
into consideration. The samples are 
smooth on the ends but a trifle rough 
on the two longer sides, and this would 
slow up the collating. We presume the 
customer has discovered that the cards 
should be fanned out before collating 
instead of being picked off of the tops 
of piles. A little glycerin on the finger 
tips is also an aid to swift collating. 


Chalk Overlay Hints 

I work on a cylinder job press, and would 
appreciate your giving me information on 
how to make chalk overlays from start to fin- 
ish. My previous overlays have been hand- 
cut, but this takes too long. 

While we would be glad to comply 
with your request, it so happens that 
“How to Make Chalk Overlays” is 
available in booklet form, gratis; we 
suggest that you send for it in order to 
have it for reference. Here are a few 
points to watch: the plate should be 
level, type high, and clean. The press 
should_be clean (or brayer, if press is 
not inked with the overlay ink). The 
overlay ink should be free from lumps 
and specks. Use enough ink to cover 
solids without flooding highlights. A 
patch of underlay or overlay may be 
needed to get a flat print of entire 
plate. The one-side thinner overlay 
card answers on most work, and is 
buried two or three sheets beneath the 
drawsheet ; the two-side overlay is used 





on rougher surfaces and is buried 
deeper in the packing. 

If the print to be etched is pulled on 
a cylinder press, the cardboard should 
not be more than .003 of an inch above 
the cylinder bearers to avoid a long 
print; if pulled on a platen press it 
should not be tripped after the sheet 
has gone to the guides. Fenders are 
left off and the press is stopped, so that 
the cardboard can be pulled from the 
form with a peeling motion. Any white 
spots in solids can be opaqued with a 
little overlay ink. 

The etched overlays should be in- 
serted between two sheets of uncoated 
blotting paper and the three sheets 
placed between two sheets of heavy 
glass. Shrinking of overlays is kept at 
the minimum by heating the overlay 
board, without scorching, before pull- 
ing print to be etched. This drives out 
moisture and reduces the card to a size 
beyond which it cannot shrink when 
dried, after having been in the etching 
pan. Allowance must be made in the 
packing for the addition of the etched 
overlay sheet. 

The tendency to lose register on 
heavy forms on a small cylinder can be 
minimized by bisecting the overlay 
foundation sheet and registering one- 
half to the gripper edge of packing, 
trimming the edge next to gripper of 
the other half, and registering it sepa- 
rately from the center of cylinder back. 
In making a two-side overlay, it is nec- 
essary to make sure the sheet is up to 
the guides when pulling the impres- 
sion on the face, when the back of the 
sheet is on an impression or two on the 
tympan which affords the offset needed 
for a two-side overlay. Otherwise the 
overlay is not effective. 


Paraffining Cards 

Customers of ours have asked us to print 
on thick cards to tack on trees, posts, and 
the like, around ponds, lakes, and streams. 
They insist, however, that the cards must be 
dipped in paraffin to make them waterproof 
to withstand the weather. Will you please 
tell me how to go about doing this, or sug- 
gest some other way in which these cards 
might be treated? 

The best procedure is to print the 
cards with an ink fast to hot paraffin 
and allow it to dry before sending the 
cards to a finishing concern for paraf- 
fining. If you want to dip the cards, an 
electric heater is used to melt the paraf- 
fin. The commercial wax melts at about 
125° F., the refined at about 135 F. 
The melted wax quickly returns to the 
solid state after the dipped card has 
been stood on end. 
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Questions about offset are welcomed by Mr. Hohenthaner, and will be answered through this department 





Advantages of Deep-Etch 

We average around 75,000 sheets off our 
albumen plates, and you must admit, consid- 
ering the expense in making up deep-etch 
plates, we are far ahead, using the regular 
economical standbys (albumen plates). 

I take a lot of pains making our plates, 
employing a system of atmospheric control, 
baking in the prints, washing the plates out 
and then rolling up, and so on, before turn- 
ing them over to the pressroom. I am also 
very careful to see that the negatives are 
dense enough to stand a good husky ex- 
posure, and insist on the pressroom employ- 
ing p.h. control. 

While some of the boys seem to think deep- 
etch plates would work even better, I can’t 
agree. Am I right in my stand, and if not, 
why not?—-A.M., Rochester, New York. 


Any shop that averages 75,000 
sheets with albumen plates certainly 
can be proud; you and your pressmen 
are to be congratulated. 

Although we don’t know what type 
of advertising you are running, we as- 
sume it is strictly of the commercial 
variety ; it would be practically impos- 
sible to maintain such an average when 
printing fine-screen halftones or high- 
grade color work. At any rate, it is 
interesting to note that a certain deep- 
etch plate comprised of ballots for the 
state of.____________ran 345,000 sheets 
and was still in good condition. And a 
Chicago tin printer has a plate that 
ran 500,000. Of course, these are ex- 
ceptional cases and must not be used 
as a basis for estimating in any estab- 
lishment, but it does show what has 
been accomplished with deep-etch 
plates in the commercial lithographic 
printing field. 

There is no question but that deep- 
etch plates are more durable than 
those produced by bichromated albu- 
men. Remember that the grease image 
is counter-sunk into the virgin metal 
itself in the deep-etch process, whereas 
the printing form rests on the top of a 
decidedly delicate layer of “light- 
hardened” albumen in the older proc- 
ess of the method. 


It follows that deep-etch plates can 
be handled with far greater assurance 
in regard to “make overs,” for the 
image is practically impervious to the 
action of the ordinary mild acid used 
in lithography. In fact, once the plate 
rolls up or accepts ink, a reasonably 
long run can be expected, even with 
comparatively harsh treatment. 

In addition to the advantage of their 
being considerably more durable, the 
deep-etch plates offer the following in 
the way of improved results: 

1. Increased pictorial strength due 
to the intaglio image retaining con- 
siderably more ink than was possible 
previously. 

2. Cleaner prints (no scum) be- 
cause it is possible to employ fairly 
strong acidified fountain solution— 
and without endangering the printing 
image itself. 

3. Sharper impressions because of 
Number 2, and because the incised 
image is sharply cut into the grain, 
not rendered ragged because of it. 

4. The press sheets are uniform in 
strength from corner to corner and 
from sheet to sheet because, as in 
Number 1, the plate need not be run 
“space,” which only accentuates un- 
even distribution. Also, under Number 
1, the variance of printing from start- 
ing and stopping the press is lessened. 

5. The image does not tend to 
“thicken up” as in bichromated albu- 
men because of Numbers 2 and 3. 

Finally, on the cost angle, we be- 
lieve that if a careful check is made on 
your present platemaking costs as 
compared to those of the deep-etch va- 
riety, you will find very little differ- 
ence. If you are only printing line 
forms, why not utilize one of the sev- 
eral “glue” deep-etch methods? The 
process is both economical and reli- 
able for work of this type. 

Sorry, A. M., but we must string 
along with the boys. Give us deep-etch 
plates every time. 


Regarding Photography 

1. Isn’t there some other formula that 
keeps better than the one I am using (en- 
closed) ? It is hard to get my halftone nega- 
tives the same, because as the developer 
stands it loses its strength. As it is now, I 
have to change developer for almost every 
film I use. 

2. Will you repeat the formula for “sub- 
bing” glass published several months ago? I 
am having a little trouble with my wet plates 
and would like to try it out. 

3. What can I use to get the stains of dry- 
plate developer off of my hands and develop- 
ing trays? 

4. Is there a salve on the market that will 
keep my hands from breaking out in a rash 
from the strong chemicals?—R.A., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

1. All “paraformaldehyde” devel- 
opers react in the same manner (de- 
teriorate rapidly) due chiefly to the 
gases liberated when exposed to air. 
Maintaining a reasonably low tem- 
perature (68°) at all times will prove 
beneficial. Try floating or resting the 
tray containing developer in running 
water of the required temperature, 
thus automatically effecting a measure 
of standardization so far as tempera- 
ture is concerned. Certainly the devel- 
oper must remain just as cool as the 
water surrounding the tray. 

A variation of your enclosed for- 
mula, said to be slightly better, so far 
as keeping-qualities are concerned: 

Paraformaldehyde, Formo-Sulphite 
Developer 


Water (wann 
Sodium sulphite —.-._... 
Paraformaldehyde —............ 1 ounce 
Hydrochinon —__________._____......... J ounces 
Horieacid).. potato ie, GUS 
Potassium bromide _..........-90 grains 
Formo-Sulphite __.... lounce 
Potassium chloride _......... 2 ounces 

Allow to age for at least 8 hours and dilute 
1 part developer to two of water before use. 


_.........64 ounces 
_..... 4o0unces 


This developer is a trifle more eco- 
nomical to use, inasmuch as it results 
in 11% gallons of solution, whereas 
the ordinary formulas, while consum- 
ing approximately the same amount 
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of chemicals, produce only two-thirds 
this quantity (will make one gallon). 


2. Substratum 
A. 

Dist. water ; : 12 ounces 
Egg albumen (scales) 1% ounces 
B. 

Dist. water : 8 ounces 
Chrome alum sisting 80 grains 
Formaldehyde 1% ounces 


Mix B to A and filter through cotton at 
least three times. Before coating the glass 
dilute one part of stock solution to two parts 
of water. (Further remarks were published 
in the September, 1938, issue.) 

3. Trays can be cleaned by scrub- 
bing the enamel surface with a 5 per 
cent nitric-acid solution, or by using 
the following in a similar manner: 


Water _.32 ounces 
Potassium Bichromate 3 ounces 
Sulphuric Acid C.P._ 3 ounces 


With either solution it is a good idea 
to pour a suitable quantity into the 
tray and then assist the chemical ac- 
tion by gently rocking the tray to and 
fro; after which, the loosened deposit 
can be removed by vigorous scrub- 
bing action. 

For removing developer stains from 
the hands, we suggest the adaption of 
a method used in portraiture and com- 
mercial photography: Soak the hands 
in a strong solution of Potassium Per- 
manganate (with water), and after 
rinsing in warm water, soak again in 
a concentrated solution of Potassium 
Meta Bi-Sulphite, which should re- 
move the stains. After a thorough 
washing with soap, the operation can 
be repeated if necessary. This system 
can also be employed when cleaning 
the trays. 

4. In cases of skin irritation, the 
only sensible course is to consult the 
best doctor available. This rash may 
be “Metol” or “Bichromate” poison- 
ing. according to the brief description. 

Zinc oxide is a pretty fair ointment 
in many cases of skin irritation, al- 
though the source of the trouble is the 
deciding factor. For example, if the 
skin is sensitive to turpentine, then it 
is wise either to eliminate its use en- 
tirely by substituting Litholine, a non- 
irritant so far as skin conditions are 
concerned, or else use rubber gloves 
and cure the skin ailment through 
massaging the hands three or four 
times a day with the following: 

White petroleum (vaseline) 6 ounces 
Lanolin 2 ounces 

Melt together by heating, and while in a 
liquid state add: 

Pure carbolic acid (90% ) 10 drops 

(Pour into a jar and allow to solidify.) 
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In the event the rash is caused by 
Bichromate, it is well to leave the 
chemical alone entirely; at least, rub- 
ber gloves must be worn when bring- 
ing the hands even close to it. A 
formula designed to dry up sores re- 
sulting from contact with this chemi- 
cal (Bichromate) : 


Water See 2 ee OCR 
Methylated spirits -.......................... l ounce 
Glycerin - eS: _.. 3 ounces 
Aqua ammonia _ _........ 1 dram 


Pure carbolic acid (90% ) -..............10 drops 

We suggest that as a precautionary 
measure the above solution be pre- 
pared and applied immediately after 
handling bichromated solutions in all 
cases of use. 

It is said that all sores difficult to 
heal will dry up when treated with a 
5 per cent solution of Silver Nitrate, 
followed by the application of a weak 
mercury ointment. 

Recipes under query Number 4 are 
to be used at your own risk; examina- 
tion by a responsible physician is 
definitely recommended. 





Complaint on Quality 


F.C. R. B. of St. Louis is dissatisfied 
with the quality of a recent folder. He 
sends us a sample sheet from the press 
run with marginal notations to the ef- 
fect that the greater share of the half- 
tones are offset although a certain 
group is letterpress. The job is on a 
good grade of coated stock; the illus- 
trations are in black ink. He says: 

“You will note that the cuts print 
rather gray instead of sharp and black. 
The photographs from which these 
cuts were made apparently were okay. 
Do you think the job can be improved, 
and if so how?” 

After examining the halftone work 
and the ink coverage on the large dis- 
play type, we conclude that the form 
has been run “space” or, in other 
words, the flow of ink could have been 
increased when printing. The same 
sort of lusterless impressions result, 
however, when an excess of damping 
water is allowed to flow over the press 
plate during the press run. 





@ In spite of opinions held by some 
authorities, it does not seem likely 
that photographic type composition 
will replace existing method for let- 
terpress work. This statement can be 
supported by powerful arguments, 
but only the future will show 
whether it is correct. 

For offset and gravure printing a 
form of typesetting, to dispense with 
metal, seems inevitable. From first 
principles, a photographic system is 
the best and in spite of the disap- 
pointments in recent years the prob- 
lem will be solved and the machine 
built when an organization with the 
necessary capital and experience in 
design gives it serious consideration. 
It is unlikely that we shall have many 
years to wait. 

Although letterpress will be the 
biggest process, photo-offset will 
grow and improve, in some measure 
along existing lines of development, 
but already there are indications that 
the grained zine or aluminum plate 
may be replaced by other forms of 
surface which may obviate some ex- 
isting minor faults. It is possible that 
a form of dry lithography may be 
evolved and the potentialities of 
mercury printing for certain work 
should not be overlooked. Offset 





PHOTO TYPE COMPOSITION, OFFSET 


From The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 


printing has the advantage that 
plates are prepared quickly and 
without a large expenditure. Cheap 
commercial work is done and high 
quality attained with equal ease. 

Photogravure at present grows 
from strength to strength but always 
in large organizations and it is un- 
likely that the process will develop 
to any extent as small departments 
in average printing offices. Photo- 
gravure must succeed commercially 
because it is economical for long 
runs on inexpensive papers. No 
other method can equal it for high 
speed and quick drying. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that 
high-speed letterpress rotaries with 
heat-drying inks give similar facili- 
ties in some directions; the signifi- 
cance of inexpensive coated papers 
by the Massey or other process is in- 
clined to make letterpress a future 
competitor of commercial gravure. 
Where tone and color rendering are 
valued, gravure will increase. 

it must be noted that these com- 
ments on the future are made with- 
out consideration for many special 
conditions that may be created by 
existing plant or facilities, and it is 
realized that these factors are of im- 
mense importance. 
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The group of cuts printed letter- 
press also indicate a loss of pictorial 
strength because of insufficient ink. 
Check over the original photoengrav- 
ers’ proofs on this particular group of 
nalftones and compare results. 

While more ink undoubtedly would 
improve the quality of this printed 
piece, it could not result in obtaining 
more detail in the individual halftone 
illustrations. The tones of these cuts 
blend together too much, either be- 
cause of faulty halftone negatives, a 
lack of litho-art correction measures, 
or, as we suspect, the original photos 
require judicial retouching. Possibly 
the trouble is caused by a combination 
of all these factors. 

We offer these suggestions in regard 
to your sample: 

1. Halftone Negatives.—A slightly 
smaller shadow dot is recommended 
when the cuts are up to three inches 
square, and especially if the job is to 
be printed on coated stock. Otherwise, 
the quality appears to be excellent. 

2. Litho Art Work.—We note that 
the “white” portions of the trade-mark 
which appears in each of the illustra- 
tions are opaqued out cleanly as they 
should be, but wonder why the heavy 
black shading, which gives the white 
letter a relief effect, was not either 
“tusched in” solid on the plate, or 
scraped transparent on the negative? 
This will improve the job 100 per cent 
as the trade-mark seems to be the fea- 
ture of the entire job. Try filling in one 
of the shaded portions with writing ink 
or pencil and note the improvement. 

3. Photo Retouching.—Next to the 
highlight, gradations should be fur- 
ther emphasized to allow for distortion 
or loss of strength which is certain to 
occur in these areas when producing 
the necessary “high” halftone nega- 
tives. Overdo the relative gradation 
throughout each photo, relying on the 
defects of the process to bring it back 
to normal on the printed sheet. Fill in 
solids, such as the shading mentioned 
above, with a shiny black ink to facili- 
tate economical reproduction. 

4. Print jobs composed of such deli- 
cate halftones as these by the deep-etch 
method. In this way, a certain amount 
of dot etching (correction) can be per- 
formed on both negative and positive, 
and the pressman can run a greater 
flow of ink without serious loss of 
detail on the job. 

5. Presswork.—Sharply printed, so 
either run more ink or cut down on 
water—perhaps do both. Mechani- 
cally, the press is perfectly adjusted, 
as far as we can judge. 


Projection Method 


I am interested in learning more about the 
projection method used for poster work. It 
seems to me this is the ideal way to handle 
such work, but I wonder why i! is not more 
commonly used. 








H. A. PORTER 


Vice-President in charge of sales, 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company 


I submit that the chief aim of 
business is to supply the greatest ser- 
vice to the greatest number of peo- 
ple. It follows that the greatest 
number of people will buy from the 
business which best serves their 
wants and needs. For 1939 I predict 
a definite upturn for the business 
best equipped to serve what people 
have discovered useful and desirable. 

In the Graphic Arts, the users of 
modern offset lithography will de- 
mand a quality produced only by 
those plants adequately equipped to 
serve their modern needs. 1939 will 
be a productive year; it will also be a 
competitive one. Progressive mod- 
ernization will assuredly establish a 





business in a firm position. 








Will you outline the steps and the equip- 
ment necessary to go into the process, and 
also tell me if deep-etched plates can be made 
by projection? Where can I see some of this 
work being produced?—E.M., Kansas City. 

The projection method possesses 
certain advantages in producing post- 
ers and other jobs where a coarse 
screen is not objectionable. However, 
unless there is a considerable volume 
of this type of work, the initial cost of 


equipment is almost prohibitive. This 
explains why the method is not em- 
ployed extensively. 

The process consists of producing 
miniature negatives from the copy, 
generally 8 by 10 or 11 by 14 inches; 
performing the necessary retouch 
measures; placing the corrected nega- 
tive into a projection device resem- 
bling the motion-picture projector 
(cinematograph) ; and, after sharply 
focusing the negative’s image on white 
paper in the required degree of en- 
largement, replacing the paper with a 
previously sensitized litho-press plate. 
The exposure is then made (usually 
from 20 to 30 minutes), after which 
the plate is handled exactly as any 
other photo-composed plate. Nat- 
urally, the negatives employed must 
be as near perfect as is possible to ob- 
tain, for the slightest imperfections 
become greatly magnified in the com- 
pleted printing image. 

In the production of pictorial sub- 
jects, direct halftone negatives are 
produced employing a very fine 
screen ; this is necessary because of the 
extreme enlargement which takes 
place later on. Generally, a 250- or 
300-line screen is used, although it is 
possible to employ screens up to 400- 
lines an inch. A 250-line halftone 
negative 8 by 10, enlarged to 38 by 52 
on the press plate, results in a screen 
of about 70 lines an inch; whereas, if 
projected up to 44 by 64 inches, the 
screen would be approximately 45 
lines to each inch of halftone structure. 
From this, it would appear that the 
400-line screen would be advantage- 
ous in every respect, but such is not 
the case, because of the difficulty pre- 
sented in producing clean, sharp half- 
tone negatives with such a screen. 

Because of the extreme enlarge- 
ments, vibration must be completely 
eliminated. This is accomplished in 
several “poster” houses by perma- 
nently anchoring the projector and 
easel for holding the plate onto a ce- 
ment block, the base of which is buried 
in the earth itself. The block is in- 
stalled so that the flooring and other 
parts of the building construction do 
not touch this base. Obviously. it 
would take an earthquake to shake the 
support itself. 

As said before, the projector itself 
resembles a “movie” projector and 
comprises a lens of comparatively 
short focal length, a set of condensers, 
a holder for the negatives, and a spe- 
cial type of powerful arc light. 
Because of the terrific heat generated, 
a cooling device must be included 
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to prevent the metal equipment from 
being ruined by overheating. The pro- 
jector rests on rails so that it can be 
moved back and forth in focusing the 
various sizes onto the vertical board 
designed to hold the press plate. 

The latter can be likened to the old- 
style “silver screen” formerly used in 
the cinema: the image is projected on 
it in much the same way. The plate is 
held suspended on the board by me- 
chanical pressure—suction caused by 
air pumps, or else by the vacuum cre- 
ated by the small rubber suction cups. 

Deep-etched plates are not common 
in projection work, possibly due to the 
fact that the ordinary plates are sur- 
prisingly durable. And then, too, the 
coarse-screen patterns are compara- 
tively easy to run on the press. No 
doubt deep-etch plates could be pro- 
duced, if it was seen that they would 
be advantageous. 

Several Chicago lithographers pro- 
duce posters by means of projection, 
and at least two in Cleveland do. 


Offset Production Costs 

Can you tell us what the hour rates are on 
a 17-by-22 offset press?—G.T., Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 

Hour costs vary according to the 
salaries and type of work being pro- 
duced. Naturally, ordinary black-and- 
white subjects can be produced much 
faster and cheaper than high-class 
process work. It also follows that 
wages must be accordingly higher in 
the latter type of reproduction and 
platemaking; running time and the 
like are all slowed down because of 
the additional care required in per- 
forming the various operations. 

In other words, hour costs are de- 
pendent on “type of work,” “scale of 
wages,” “ability of shop personnel.” 
Generally considered, $4 to $5 an hour 
is a reasonable figure for running a 
17-by-22 press, while $3 to $4 (mate- 
rials additional in each case) is ap- 
proximately correct for platemaking. 

We will be glad to answer any direct 
questions regarding your hour-rate 
problems if you will give us specific 
facts from which we can establish 
basic figures. 

x * 


British Catalog Sent by Plane 

A featherweight catalog produced by Har- 
rods, Limited, London department store, is 
now winging its way via the airlanes to the 
far corners of the British Empire. Weighing, 
with its envelope, less than half an ounce, the 
air mail catalog consists of sixty-four pages 
(514 by 314), printed on a grade of Bible pa- 
per approximately one-fourth the weight of 
an imitation art paper. 
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BOOKS ON OFFSET WORK LISTED 


REQUEST for information regard- 
A ing offset training and literature 
has been received from W. L., of Seat- 
tle, Washington, a few paragraphs of 
whose letter we take the liberty of 
quoting herewith: 


Your excellent new department dealing 
with offset lithography, in combination with 
observations, advice, and reading, have 
brought me to the realization that offset 
methods are gradually replacing letterpress 
methods in many fields of printing. 

Being an apprentice, with my whole future 
ahead of me, I realize that I must consider 
this fact very thoroughly before continuing 
in the letterpress branch. With this in mind, 
I solicit your suggestions on schools, read- 
ing material, possible openings, most ap- 
plicable college courses, and all information 
which you feel will be of help to me. 

I have a little ability in art work, particu- 
larly in lettering. At present I am very inter- 
ested in estimating and planning. My high- 
school education ran to English, art, history, 
and the like. At present I am a month into 
my third year as a typographic apprentice 
in a small shop producing community week- 
lies and general commercial printing. I am 
genuinely interested in bettering myself and 
using what ability I may have to the best 
possible advantage.—W. L., Seattle. 


While lithography has replaced let- 
terpress methods in many cases, it is 
well to remember that the process can 
never wholly absorb the relief printing 
(type) method. The fact that we are 
witnessing so many installations of 


offset equipment should not be alarm- 
ing, as it is only indicative of the fact 
that the average printer is becoming 
educated in regard to offset possibili- 
ties and to utilizing the process. 

In other words, offset dovetails per- 
fectly with letterpress, thus promoting 
faster and more economical printed 
jobs. This will result eventually in the 
public becoming more advertising- 
conscious, due to reduced printing 
prices, and, subsequently, it should 
result in plenty of sales volume for the 
users of both methods. 

There are many text books on lith- 
ography, but almost all are of a tech- 
nical nature and require a fundamental 
knowledge of lithographic principles 
to appreciate their contents. Our rec- 
ommendations for this reason are 
rather limited: 

“The Invention of Lithography,” by Alois 
Senefelder (inventor of the litho process). 
An autobiography which should be a basic 
text in the library of every lithographer or 
apprentice. ($5.) 

“Photo-Lithography and Offset Printing,” 
by J. S. Mertle, A. R. P. S., and Harry 
Keutsch. Clearly written in the usual Mertle 
style, and containing explanatory and prac- 
tical working formulas in all phases of 
lithography. ($6.) 

“Cramer’s Manual of Process Photography 
and Platemaking,” by J.S. Mertle, A. R. P.S. 
Practical explanations and formulas on these 
important items. ($1.) 








EINAR SCHATUET 


Our thoughts here heen: mb coe d 
respected friend and omplover, and it pleases 


The Emphoves of the Garde Printing Company, dine 











Following a major operation, Einar Schatvet, president of the Guide Printing Company, Incor- 
porated, Brooklyn, New York, received this “welcome home” testimonial. Mr. Schatvet for 
many years has been active in the affairs of the New York Employing Printers Association 
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“The Photo-Lithographers Manual.” Valu- 
able information regarding sales, estimating, 
production, inks, and management. ($4.) 

“Encyclopedia of Printing Inks.” Deals 
with ink coverage and estimating. ($2.) 

The following eleven brochures 
prepared. by Lithographic Technical 
Foundation are practical and very 
thorough. Titles are self-explanatory: 

“The Albumen Process of Photo-Lithog- 
raphy.” ($2.50.) 

“Process for Making Deep-Etched Lith- 
ographic Plates by Photo and Hand-Transfer 
Methods.” ($3.50.) 

“Deep-Etched Aluminum and Zinc Lith- 
ographic Plates by the Gum Process.” ($3.) 

“Relation of Paper Properties to Register 
in Offset Lithography.” ($1.) 

“Hand Transferring.” ($5.) 

“Color Correcting.” ($5.) 

“Dot Etching.” ($4.) 

“Etching Operation in Lithography.” ($1.) 

“Tackiness, Glazing, and Engraving of 
Offset Blankets.” ($1.) 

“Science of Photo-Lithographic Processes 
and Materials.” ($2.) 

While chemistry is the factor which 
permits planograph printing, a com- 
plete college course, although valu- 
able, is hardly necessary to become a 
competent lithographic craftsman. 
The chemicals employed, and their ac- 
tion. are simple enough so that study 
during apprenticeship will result in 
ample knowledge of practical applied 
lithographicchemistry. In other words, 
one need only study those chemicals 
which must be used in practice. 

As far as we know, there are only 
two litho schools being operated west 
of New York City. Both are in Chi- 
cago: one operated by the Lithogra- 
phers Union (Local Number 4), avail- 
able to union members only, and a 
course offered by I. Sayres, of the Chi- 
cago School of Printing. 
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“Pay Dirt’? Promotion 

A cardboard box labeled “Pay 
Dirt,” and actually containing about a 
pound of soil, is part of a recent direct- 
mail campaign conducted by the New- 
ark Courier and the Newark Commer- 
cial, of Newark, New York State. Ac- 
companying the unusual little pack- 
age is a booklet, printed in gold and 
black, explaining that “there’s a lot of 
this soil in Wayne County (N. Y.). 
It’s the basic reason for the extraordi- 
nary prosperity of this county.” 

The copy also points out that “there 
are 49,996 people in this happy land 
of pay dirt—people who can, and do 
buy the good things of life... . Farm 
Crop, 1937: $12,000,000.” Here, says 
the Courier, is a rich market, and here 
is a strong weekly newspaper. 


EARLY PHOTO HISTORY SURVEYED 


OBERT TAFT, professor of chemis- 
R try, University of Kansas, has 
filled a half-century gap in American 
history by showing what photogra- 
phers have done to record much of our 
social life from 1839 to 1889. “Pho- 
tography and the American Scene” is 
an exhaustive work, and Professor 
Taft has proved himself a tireless 
worker in research to have brought to 
light all this photographic history. 

This book is 714 by 101 inches, 
with 546 pages containing over three 
hundred illustrations. 

The history of the daguerreotype in 
America shows the enterprise of our 
people. In Europe Daguerre’s inven- 
tion was not considered suitable for 
portraiture owing to the time required 
for exposure. For this reason, the first 
daguerreotype portrait was of Miss 
Dorothy Catherine Draper, made by 
Professor Draper in New York City in 
1840. The most important historical 
portrait of Daguerre himself was also 
made in New York City. 

The spread of daguerreotyping in 
this country and the artists who made 
successes is typically told in glimpses 
of the life of Matthew B. Brady. This 
genius, born at Lake George in 1822, 
was a successful photographer in New 
York City when the Civil War began. 
At the battle of Bull Run in Virginia, 
July 21, 1861, he arrived with his ap- 
paratus in two wagons and was mak- 
ing pictures, expecting to be in 
Richmond next day. Instead, in the 
wild retreat that followed, he managed 
to get back to Washington. 

Brady was back in the war with 
twenty assistants, many of whom be- 
came famous. Professor Taft says: 
“Supporting and paying his staff in 
the field was an expensive undertak- 
ing, which Brady estimated cost him 
well over $100,000. He was under fire 
at Antietam and at Fredericksburg, 
1862; Gettysburg, 1863; and at Pe- 
tersburg in 1864.” 

“A “New Age” chapter tells of the 
wonderful work of Eadweard Muy- 
bridge in photographing animals in 
motion. Other points of interest deal 
with the gelatin dry plate and the 
Rev. Hannibal Goodwin’s patent on 
the flexible celluloid film, which is the 
basis for all motion-picture photogra- 
phy and roll films. 

Our readers probably will find 
much of interest in the chapter on 
“Photography and the Pictorial 
Press.” We quote from it as follows: 


“In the development of the halftone 
illustration, the newspapers naturally 
lagged behind the magazines, since the 
difficulties of reproduction were still 
greater. Cheaper paper and _ ink, 
higher speed presses, and the necessity 
of stereotyping the shallow halftone 
were, of course, the cause of these diffi- 
culties. As we have seen, the New York 
Daily Graphic had used a halftone re- 
production as early as 1880, but the 
printing difficulties involved did not 
permit general use. No definite record 
of the use of halftone in American 
newspapers again appears until 1894, 
although Louis E. Levy made experi- 
mental trials of the process in his Phil- 
adelphia weekly paper, the Sunday 
Mercury, 1888. In 1894, the Boston 
Journal succeeded in stereotyping a 
halftone which it published in May, 
1894, but again the difficulties encoun- 
tered prevented continued use. 

“The year 1897 really marks the ad- 
vent of halftone illustration as a regu- 
lar feature of American newspaper 
journalism. On January 21, 1897, the 
New York Tribune published on its 
front page a halftone illustration of 
Thomas C. Platt, newly elected sena- 
tor from New York. Within the next 
month, some two dozen halftone illus- 
trations were used by the Tribune. 
These illustrations were the work of 
Stephen H. Horgan, who had pio- 
neered their use in the New York Daily 
Graphic. By 1890, large web perfect- 
ing presses were being adopted by 
metropolitan newspapers in all parts 
of the country. Horgan experimented 
with, and eventually devised, a suc- 
cessful method of utilizing halftone 
stereotype in such high-speed presses, 
and patented the process. After the 
New York Tribune’s successful effort 
early in 1897, other newspapers began 
similar trials. The Chicago Tribune, 
for instance, first published halftone 
illustrations March 21, 1897. 

“By 1900 the halftone process was 
in common use. Other newspapers, 
however, did not employ it for some 
years. The Boston Transcript, for ex- 
ample, did not begin its use until 1906. 
This slow adoption was not due to 
technical difficulties, but to the con- 
servative attitude of the publishers 
themselves, who opposed the use of 
illustrations in any form.” 

“Photography and the American 
Scene” is published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York City. It is priced 
at $10.—S. H. H. 
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Elmer Jacobs believes that the quality of a work of 
advertising art should be consistent with the qual- 


ity of the product it illustrates 


ELMER JACOBS 


In the last two years the 
name of Elmer Jacobs and the romantically conceived 
drawings he produces have become increasingly well 
known. His contributions to calendars, booklets, house- 
organs, and other direct-mail advertising possess a charm 
and an arresting quality outstanding in the contemporary 
commercial field. 

An examination of the accompanying reproductions 
of some of Mr. Jacobs’ work reveals something of his 
individual approach to advertising design—the com- 
pletely dignified dramatization of ideas; the clean, sculp- 
tured effect of fabrics and natural objects; and the 
infusion of poetic elements, part mythological, part fairy 
tale, into otherwise modern conceptions. 

In addition, there is evident a sound typographic 
knowledge; display lines and text, whether hand lettered 
or in type, are made to do the job they were intended to 
do. As a matter of fact, printers, typographers, and adver- 
tising men find Mr. Jacobs decidedly stimulating to work 
with. Because he supervises his work in its entirety, from 
sketch to final production, his creations have unity and a 
distinction that does credit to all the other craftsmen in- 
volved. Any printer, whether or not he knows how to plan 
it in the first place, takes pride in turning out a clean, sim- 
ply designed page. And the advertising man, with a qual- 
ity product that has been designed and redesigned up to 
the very minute, warmly welcomes art that is smart, dig- 
nified, and modern. 

“A great many buyers of artwork,” says Mr. Jacobs. 
“would achieve happier, and more profitable, results if 
they would deal with artists and designers in the same 
manner in which they deal with their doctors and lawyers. 
In other words, they wouid do better, first, to call in a rec- 
ognized designer, using the same judgment they would 
use in choosing other professional people; and, second, 
to consult with him rather than dictate to him. The buyer 
should be sold on the idea that the good designer really 
does know what is good business.” 

A couple of years ago, by his own admission, he was 
“just another commercial artist,” trying to carry out 
everybody’s and anybody’s ideas, following a rut that has 
not changed, broadly speaking, in the last fifteen or 
twenty years—although the products certainly have. He 
was convinced there was a market for his best work; he 
also believed he could establish himself on the level he 
sought only by consistent output of work that was in keep- 
ing with his own ideals. One of the factors that influenced 


On opposite page: a series of calendar 
mailings (5% by 8%) for The Produc- 
tion Press, Incorporated, of Jackson- 
ville, Illinois; printed in three flat col- 
ors. At right: letterheads and other work 
of Mr. Jacobs, some being recent mail- 
ings of the Society of Typographic Arts 
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ELMER JACOBS, Chicago 


him to take this stand was his visualizing 
of a new “quality” era he believed would 
emerge from the too-rigid economies and 
restraints of the dark depression years. He 
perceived, in the higher commodity brack- 
ets, an easing of the strain and a desire for 
more refinements, more artistic expression. 
These qualities were apparent in advertised 
products, and, naturally, must be reflected 
in the advertising itself. His talents and in- 
clinations fitted neatly into the picture. 

Mr. Jacobs was born in central Illinois 
and grew up amid the hearty influences of 
that mid-west prairie region. Traces of his 
native vigor are seen beneath the surface of 
his customary portrayal, which, in color, 
has a pastel delicacy, and in texture some- 
times suggests silk or wool, sometimes 
porcelain or stone. 

He believes that the best in commercial 
art derives its inspiration from the fine 
arts. He is a recognized painter in tempera 
and oil; he gets away whenever possible to 


paint in the Carolina Mountains, living i: 
a log cabin considerably off the beate: 
path. Last year, twenty-eight of his paini- 
ings were hung in a successful one-maii 
show at the Theobald Galleries, Chicago 
At the end of 1937 he was honored with « 
listing in “Who’s Who in American Art,” 
and he is also represented in the American 
Illustrators and Designers group. 

He has received awards in American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts exhibitions, and his 
work has commanded attention and taken 
awards in many other shows. As chairman 
of printing and design for the Society of 
Typographic Arts, Chicago, he has con- 
tributed an outstanding series of booklets 
and announcements which have brought 
added prestige to that organization. He is 
also represented in the impressive annual 
put out by Chicago’s “Twenty-Seven De- 
signers.” His cover for this issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER proclaims his regard for 
the printing craft.—A. E. P. 


Recent work of Mr. Jacobs is shown below: announcement folders for Real Silk and Caterpillar; and cover and inside spreads of brochure for 
brown, gray, black, on ivory—was done for Spencer Franc, of Henri Hurst & McDonald, Chicago 
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-GOLIATH 


ol of the unconquerable. a “tough cus 
tomer” in anyone's language, scornful of all the 
torces at the Israciite’s dispe 


Razor edged broadswords catapults, immense 


siege guns—all proved ineflective . THEN 








oil-burning monsters that haunt garages and service stations, defying mechanics, 
one and all, to cure them of their insatiable appetites for onl 
You too have razor-edged broadswords, catapults, and siege engunes at your 
disposal, all guaranteed to anmhilate the worst and churstiest of GOLIATHS. 
° 
But one wreatmcor of soxntibcally applied, ade- 
«qaste pressure and these GOLIATHS ane your. 


That treatment, (and here's only one), is 


es 
Aa 

David scorned the unwieldy razor-edged 
broadswords, the ternfic “spring pressure” of 
the catapults, and the destructive “push” of the 
siege engines One treatment of scientifically 
applied, adequate pressure and GOLIATH was 


his—not mutilated beyond recognition—but in 


tact, for all the world to see! 
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Brief mention of persons, products, and processes; a review of printing events, past, present, and future 





I. P. 1. Contest Jury Picked 


Approximately 7,000 students represent- 
ing 312 high schools are expected to submit 
essays on “The Value of Color Printing” in 
competition for the local and national prizes 
offered in the Third Annual I. P. I. Essay 
Contest sponsored in codperation with the 
National Graphic Arts Education Guild. 

The jury selected recently to award prizes 
in this year’s contest is made up of: Harry 
L. Gage, vice-president of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, Incorporated; William 
A. Kittredge, director of design, R. R. Don- 
nelley and Sons Company, Incorporated; 
Frederic W. Goudy, noted typographer and 
art director of the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company; V. Winfield Challenger, 
director of printing, N. W. Ayer and Son, 
Incorporated; and Henry B. Quinan, art 
editor, “Woman’s Home Companion.” 

Although the complete list of the advisory 
committee for the contest has not been an- 
nounced it is known that it will include 
Leland W. Cutler, president of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, and Grover 
Whalen, president of the New York World’s 
Fair, 1939. 

Among this year’s national awards are 
trips to both the New York and San Fran- 
cisco fairs. The original competition in 1936 
boasted only 242 schools enrolled as com- 
pared with 280 last year and 312 this year. 


Kelly Ink to New Plant 


The E. J. Kelly Company, Kalamazoo. 
Michigan, manufacturer of a line of non- 
scratch printing inks, announces it will oc- 
cupy a new $35,000 home around the first of 
the year. 

The new plant, equipped with the latest 
in milling and grinding machines, and amply 
lighted for color matching by the incorpora- 
tion of steel and architectural sash in the 
sides of the building as well as by “saw- 
tooth” skylighting, will house a large modern 
laboratory containing the latest in technical 
instruments and furnishings. 

“Quality Control,” a factor that has al- 
ways been stressed in the manufacturing 
program of the Kelly company, has been ex- 
tended to include air-conditioning and acous- 
tically treated offices. 

Strict supervision and frequent checking 
to assure production of uniform quality inks 
will continue in the new plant as it has in 
the temporary quarters which the company 
was forced to occupy after the had fire it 
experienced on September 28. It is claimed 
that a number of unusual departures have 
been incorporated in the manufacturing 
setup of the organization. 


Twenty-Five Years With Firm 

C. C. Rhame, who began his printing ap- 
prenticeship at the age of twelve, completed 
on December 4 twenty-five years of service 
in the sales department of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. Mr. Rhame, who joined 
the makers of the linotype on December 4, 
1913, had had at that time considerable ex- 
perience as a practical printer, composing- 
room executive, and linotype operator. 





Cc. C. RHAME 


In October, 1929, Mr. Rhame took his 
present position as New York agency man- 
ager after serving three and a half years as 
assistant manager for Mergenthaler in New 
York City. Prior to 1921 Mr. Rhame repre- 
sented the linotype for eight years in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and several other eastern states. He left the 
road in the fall of 1921 to be put in charge 
of salesmen in the company’s eastern terri- 
tory and to handle special assignments. 

In addition to his membership in the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, dating back 
thirty-two years, Mr. Rhame is a member of 
the Rotary, Engineers, Advertising, and Lo- 
tos Clubs of New York City, and of the 
Crescent Athletic Club. 


Intertype Club Grows 

In a little over two years the membership 
of the Intertype Corporation’s Quarter-Cen- 
tury Club has seen its ranks grow from one 
to thirty-nine. To honor these members, the 
corporation’s president gave them a dinner 
at Brooklyn’s Hotel Bossert in December. 
Fifteen new members were admitted to the 
club on this occasion. 

Attesting his or her twenty-five years of 
continuous service to the company, each of 
the thirty-nine members has been awarded 
$25 and a gold pin, in tribute to his or her 
twenty-five years of continuous service with 
the Intertype organization. 


Employes Study Ad Campaign 


Specimens of advertising used by the 
Paper Manufacturers Company, Incorpo- 
rated, of Philadelphia, relating to its Per- 
fection Flat gummed paper, are posted each 
month on two 40- by 60-inch bulletin boards 
conspicuously placed in the plant. 

The Paper Manufacturing Company feels 
that by the use of these bulletin boards for 
the above purpose, employes will take pride 
in the claims made by their company and 
endeavor to uphold the high standards of 
quality set forth in the advertisements. 

Through the above and similar methods 
the Paper Manufacturers Company claims 
it has reduced labor replacement to such an 
extent that 10 per cent of the present em- 
ployes have been with the organization for 
twenty-five years or more. To this fact is 
attributed the high degree of efficiency main- 
tained in the plant. 


First Woman Linotype Operator? 


Mrs. Catherine Prehm Terry, who claims 
to have been the first woman linotype oper- 
ator, recently completed fifty-two years as a 
member of the Typographical Union, having 
been admitted to the Denver local in 1888 
as its first woman member. She was only 
eighteen years old at that time. 

In 1892, while working in the composing 
room of the Baltimore American, Mrs. Terry 
was taught to operate the linotype machine 
by Ottmar Mergenthaler, its inventor, in an 
effort to determine whether it could be oper- 
ated by women. 

Mrs. Terry, now seventy, also claims to 
have been the first woman to work in the 
composing rooms of the Savannah, Georgia, 
News, the Baltimore American, Philadelphia 
North American, the Chicago American, and 
the Denver Post. 

As the first girl editor in Iowa, she pub- 
lished the weekly Times, which she inherited, 
at Eagle Grove, and now owns and publishes 
the Klamath Free Press in Bonanza, Oregon. 
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Paper Mill Sets Pace 

In line with its rehabilitation policy, the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, 
Minneapolis, has completely modernized its 
Number 3 machine at its International Falls 
plant with the installation of a new wet end. 
Because of careful planning and preparatory 
work, only nine days were required for the 
shut down of the old equipment and the 
change-over to the new. The changes are said 
to include many special features which will 
contribute to a flexibility in the production 
of a wide variety of high-grade papers that 
are now being offered by the company. 


Viennese Publisher in New York 

The noted Viennese authority on the 
graphic arts, Herbert Reichner, has located 
in New York City, according to a recent 
announcement. His publishing career began 
in 1925 with a work on Emil Rudolf Weiss, 
which had a decided influence on modern 
typography. His The Philbiblon was first 
published three years later, in which, in 
English editions, he related the story of 
early printing in Virginia and Canada. He 
is also the publisher of the Bibliotheca 
Typographica series. 


World’s Fair Printing Scheduled 

Exposition Publications, Incorporated, has 
heen awarded a contract for the issuance of 
a trio of New York World’s Fair publications, 
according to an announcement by the Fair 
Corporation’s president, Grover A. Whalen. 

One of the publications is the Guide Book, 
which will contain from 256 to 320 pages. It 
is estimated that from two to three million 
copies will be needed. A second publication 
included in the contract is the Souvenir 
Book, measuring 11 by 14 inches and con- 
taining no advertising. The initial printing 
will be 200,000 copies. The third publication 
is the eight-page daily program which will 
detail accounts of special events, current 
activities, and future happenings, as well as 
a schedule of daily features. 

Specifications require printing of all three 
items by union labor. The editorial plan of 
the two books will be supplied by the Fair 
Corporation, which will approve all material 
before printing. 


New Intertype Chairman 

Paul Appenzellar, since 1916 intimately 
identified with the company’s affairs as a 
stockholder and adviser, and for fifteen years 
a member of the board of directors, has been 
elected chairman of the Intertype Corpora- 
tion. He is also chairman of the Dictaphone 
Corporation. 

Other members newly elected to the board 
of Intertype are Norvin H. Green, a member 
of several corporation boards; Edward F. 
McGrady, former First Assistant Secretary of 
Labor of the United States; and David L. 
Tilly, president of the New York Dock Com- 
pany and a member of the board of several 
other corporations. 


Washington Group Celebrates 


Five hundred printing-minded people re- 
cently attended the one-thousandth consecu- 
tive weekly luncheon of the Graphic Arts 
(Association of Washington, D. C. Oscar T. 
Wright, U. T. A. treasurer and one of the 
thirteen members present who attended the 
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first luncheon meeting twenty years ago, 
acted as toastmaster at the Mayflower Hotel 
gathering. Mr. Wright was introduced by 
Charles F. Crane, president of the association 
when the luncheons first started. 

Mr. Wright introduced almost one hun- 
dred invited guests and paid especial tribute 
to Dr. Ben Durr, secretary when the meet- 
ings were inaugurated, as well as to Dr. Jerry 
Walsh, the present secretary-manager. The 
speaker of the evening was Charles P. Gar- 
vin, general manager of the National Sta- 
tioners’ Association. Some entertainment and 
dancing followed the meeting and dinner. 


Wichita Printer Expands 

Designed in the most modern of modern 
manners, the creative department of the 
McCormick-Armstrong Company, printer 
and lithographer of Wichita, Kansas, pro- 
vides a work shop of beauty and quiet effi- 
ciency. It was designed and planned by the 


rd 


department’s manager, W. J. van Wormer, 


Junior, who has made an excellent job of it. 


The furnishings are of chromium and 
leather, in Spanish red, lemon-yellow, and 
grayed blue. Marble linoleum covers the 
floor. Walls are of white enamel. The rails 
are of dark blue. Features of the department: 
light, comparable to noonday shade; ample 
space for each worker; undisturbed quiet. 


Firm Requests Certificate 

From concerns which furnish it with ma- 
terials, Howard O. Bullard, Incorporated, 
trade-composition house of New York City, 
is requesting signed certificates signifying 
that the materials have been produced in 
compliance with the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, which became effective last Oc- 
tober. The certificate, to be signed by an offi- 
cer of the performing company, reads in 
part: “We hereby certify that all of the tan- 
gible property which we sell Howard O. Bul- 
lard, Intorporated, the corporation named 
hereinabove, will be produced in strict ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Wage-Hour Law... .” 

George A. Renard, secretary and treasurer 
of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents in New York, has advised members 
to request a somewhat similar invoice from 
suppliers they deal with. 


Printing or Not Printing? 

Is it printing or is it not printing? Or, to 
paraphrase Hamlet, “To print or not to print, 
that is the question.” And for settlement of 
the query, one will have to wait for the deci- 
sion to be handed down in the near future by 
the Supreme Court of Michigan. 

But to get behind the cause of the deci- 
sion-to-be: the Franklin DeKleine Company, 
of Lansing, recently started a suit in man- 
damus against Michigan’s State Administra- 
tive Board to compel the performance of its 
contract for state printing and binding. The 
principal point at issue is the installation of 
multilith presses in eight different depart- 
ments of the state government on which 
many printed forms are being produced. The 
state board maintains they are duplicating 
devices, not printing presses. The Franklin 
DeKleine Company holds they are printing 
presses, not duplicating devices. 


sie 
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Newly designed creative department at the McCormick-Armstrong Company, Wichita, Kansas 


The case promises interest to all engaged 
in the printing industry. Is multigraphing 
printing? Is planographing printing? Is 
mimeographing? How about offset? And 
lithographing? If these questions are unan- 
swerable now, perhaps they will be when the 
decision is handed down. Or will it merely 
serve to start a grand debate? 

The Detroit Typothetae Bulletin sees 
larger significance in the case. It says: “The 
sanctity of contractual relations alone is not 
involved, but whether Government may con- 
tinue to create larger and larger political 
personnel engaged in direct competition 
with experienced craftsmen and_ private 
enterprise; and whether the surface appear- 
ance of economy is justified when all factors 
are considered.” 


Franklin Relics Told on Radio 
The heavy iron printing stick in which 
Benjamin Franklin set type was described 
over the air in a nation-wide radio broad- 
cast recently by John T. Frederick, profes- 
sor at Northwestern University, Chicago. 
The talk, a prelude to the observance of 
the 233rd anniversary, on January 17, of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin, touched on 
many relics in the Franklin collection at the 
Chicago Historical Society museum. 
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Professor Frederick also read and dis- 
cussed a letter, dated 1744, in which Frank- 
lin requested a new font of type from a 
London printer, as well as copies of the best 
English newspapers and pamphlets. Men- 
tion was made of the bone pulley block used 
in Franklin’s shop in 1732, a piece of wood 
from the press on which “Poor Richard’s 
Almanac” was printed, a ten-shilling note 
in colonial currency printed in Franklin’s 
shop, and a brass inkwell from the same 
place. The entire talk was delivered as a re- 
view of Carl Van Doren’s new biography of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Challenge Appoints M. E. Smith 


Appointment of M. E. Smith, of Chicago, 
to the service personnel of the Challenge 
Machinery Company, Grand Haven, Mich- 
igan, recently was announced. Mr. Smith 
was for several years business manager of 
the Chicago School of Printing. In 1930 he 
left Chicago to take charge of the plant of 
the Chas. M. Leake Company, printer, in 
Paducah, Kentucky. Returning to Chicago 
in 1937, he added a knowledge of book-pub- 
lishing methods to his experience by acting 
as assistant production manager of Consoli- 
dated Book Publishers, Incorporated. 


I. T. U. Votes on Work Week 


By a referendum of nearly two to one, 
the membership of the International Typo- 
graphical Union recently rejected a proposal 
to revise its laws pertaining to the work 
week. The I. T. U. laws provide for a work 
day of eight hours and a work week of five 
days, both maximum. If the proposition had 
been voted on favorably, a local union of the 
printers’ organization could have contracted 
for a six-day or a four-day week under cer- 
tain conditions. 

The membership also voted to forbid re- 
newal of piece or bonus wage scales now in 
effect and to establish an all-time scale in 
all contracts after January 1, 1941. 


John Nolf Paintings Seen 

John T. Nolf, “Philosopher of Grand De- 
tour (Dixon, Illinois)”, whose cartoons of 
old-time print-shop characters in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER have delighted craftsmen for 
years, is an accomplished artist in oils, whose 
work is frequently seen in Chicago art gal- 
leries and in exhibits in other cities. Com- 
menting on his paintings, which recently 
were shown at the Chicago Galleries Associa- 
tion rooms, Eleanor Jewett writes as follows 
in the Chicago Tribune: 

“Mr. Nolf delights in painting farmers and 
farmer boys, the man in his shirt sleeves, a 
woman in apron and work blouse. He paints 
in a convincing fashion and often mixes 
humor with his philosophy.” 

C. J. Bulliet, noted critic, writes in the 
Chicago Daily News: 

“John T. Nolf paints his neighbors in their 
farm and village activities—the plowmen, 
the Monday-morning washerwoman, the 
scythe ‘hangers,’ the after-supper card play- 
ers. Nolf, kindly of heart, ‘pulls his punches’ 
when he deals with his neighbors. He is the 
flattering village photographer rather than 
the brutal ‘candid-camera’ stranger. There is 
no grime on the shoes of his clodhoppers, no 
smell of rancid sweat from their shirts. 
Nevertheless, Nolf’s farmers are American. 
.. . Nolf plus a brutal punch might give 
Grand Detour a world-wide fame.” 


E. F. Barvoets Heads Lyon 


Ernest F. Barvoets, for two and a half 
years executive vice-president of the J. B. 
Lyon Company, Albany, New York, was 
elected to the presidency November 22 by 
the company’s board of directors. 

Mr. Barvoets, a product of the printing- 
executives course at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, has held, in addition to those 
mentioned, the title of vice-president in 
charge of sales in New York City, estimator, 
composing-room efficiency engineer, and 
various other titles in departments through- 
out the printing business. 

Although one of the youngest executives 
associated with the larger printing and pub- 
lishing companies, Mr. Barvoets at thirty- 
five has traveled far in the graphic arts field. 
He is a member of numerous college, coun- 


E. F. BARVOETS 


try, and athletic clubs, and served a number 
of years as president of the Capital District 
Typothetae, as chairman of the Employers 
Scale Negotiation Committee for Albany, 
and as a member of the boards of both the 
United Typothetae of America and the Book 
Manufacturer’s Association. 


Urges Paper-Cutter Safety 

In an effort to reduce the danger of acci- 
dents due to paper-cutting devices, James L. 
Gernon, director of the division of inspection 
of the New York Department of Labor, has 
written to the New York Employing Printers 
Association of New York City and the Capi- 
tal District Typothetae at Albany requesting 
them to do everything possible to dis- 
courage the use of the one-hand starting 
device which requires two distinct move- 
ments of the device to start the cutting mo- 
tion of power-operated paper cutters. 

According to Director Gernon, the Indus- 
trial Code rule governing power-driven paper 
cutters was amended to approve the one- 
hand device as a concession to certain owners 
of power paper cutters, who based their 
plea on the fact that it was not possible to do 


certain work on a paper cutter equipped 
with a two-hand starting device. Previously, 
the Labor Department had required a start- 
ing device which necessitated the use of both 
hands to start the cutting motion. 

The danger of the one-hand device was 
brought to the fore when a printer with more 
than thirty years’ experience recently ampu- 
tated his hand above the wrist while operat- 
ing a paper cutter. 


Type Expert at Cooper Union 


The appointment of Eugene de Lopatecki 
as instructor in typography in the Cooper 
Union Art Schools, New York City, has been 
announced by Guy Gayler Clark, art director. 
Mr. de Lopatecki is the author of “Adver- 
tising Layout and Typography” and “Typog- 
rapher’s Desk Manual,” and formerly taught 
at the New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated, the New York School 
of Design, and the Vancouver, B. C., Evening 
Art School. He has been associated with 
various advertising agencies, and with pub- 
lications in an art supervisory capacity. 

Leading typefounders will codperate with 
the Union’s new program of studies in typog- 
raphy, it is announced. The mechanical na- 
ture of type, computations of measurement, 
and the cultural background of type will be 
presented by Mr. de Lopatecki, who is art 
director of Motor and American Druggist. 


Early Linotype Operator Dies 

The man who is said to have cast the first 
line on a linotype machine passed away in 
Baltimore recently. He was Ferdinand K. 
Wich, for the last nineteen years a machinist 
for the Baltimore News-Post. It was while 
working as an apprentice for the inventor of 
the linotype, Ottmar Mergenthaler, that he 
cast the type slug. 


N. E. A. to Visit Alaska 

“Over the bounding main” will be sung 
and hummed more than once next summer 
by members of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation. For the 1939 convention is being 
held in Alaska, and plans are now shaping 
up for the transportation of a large number 
of members on the cruise aboard the S. S. 
Aleutian. Business sessions will be held in 
the ship’s ballroom lounge, which is 
equipped with a public-address system. 

According to the log of the cruise, the 
Aleutian will lift anchor June 13 at Seattle, 
and will arrive at Ketchikan, Alaska, two 
days later. From then until June 27, dele- 
gates will view the unsurpassed beauties of 
the North, stopping at Wrangell, Juneau, 
Seward, Valdez, Columbia Glacier, Cordova, 
Sitka, Skagway, Chilkoot Barracks, and 
Petersburg. The cruise will end June 29 at 
Seattle. The trip will cover approximately 
4,000 miles. 


Keyboarding Speed Surprises 


A typographic bull’s-eye was scored re- 
cently in the plant of the Brooks Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, when, on a commercial job 
on which the estimated time for keyboarding 
the text matter on the monotype was twenty- 
two hours, the actual keyboard time with 
the aid of monotype automatic quadding and 
centering was eleven and one-half hours—a 
saving of almost half the estimated time. 
Seventy-eight thousand ems of premium 
composition were set at straight speed. 
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Muskegon Has New Plant 

A new building, with a 160-foot frontage 
and a depth of 120 feet of stone and three- 
inch glass-block construction, now houses 
the Dana Printing Company, of Muskegon, 
Michigan. There are no windows in the en- 
tire building, making the plant remarkably 
free from dirt and dust. Natural gas is used 
for heating purposes. Practically a daylight 
plant has been assured by the glass-block 
construction. A humidity control keeps the 
plant in condition to permit perfect press- 
work, thus eliminating trouble from static. 
All letter presses, except the Gordons, have 
the “‘no-offset” spray system. 

The floor plan has been arranged to pro- 
vide a progressive movement of all work, 
with a minimum of backtracking. Both the 
superintendent’s office and the proofroom 


—— 


have been soundproofed. In its new plant, the 
company is emphasizing the production of 
direct-mail literature, having a complete 
service to offer. 


A. M. Glossbrenner Dies 

Alfred M. Glossbrenner, president of the 
Levey Printing Company, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, died on November 13, at the age of 
sixty-nine. He had long been associated with 
outstanding graphic arts and civic organiza- 
tions, and at the last annual meeting he had 
been elected to serve his fourth consecutive 
yearly term as vice-president of the Employ- 
ing Printers’ Association of America, In- 
corporated. For more than twenty years he 
served continuously as one of its directors. 

4 charter member of the United Typothe- 
tae of America, Mr. Glossbrenner served as 
its treasurer from 1908 to 1911, as first vice- 
president in 1911-12, and as president during 
the years of 1912-13. He occupied advisory 
positions on the boards of Carnegie Institute 
and of Harvard University. 

Mr. Glossbrenner who was a_ personal 
friend of the fameus printer, Theodore Low 
De Vinne, who died in 1914, was born at 
Jeffersonville, Indiana, in 1869. At the age 
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of twelve he went to live in Indianapolis, 
and during his early years he helped to earn 
his living by working after school hours. 

In 1888, at the age of nineteen, he joined 
the Levey Printing Company as a_ book- 
keeper and general office man, at a salary of 
$12 a week. Through the years he rose suc- 
cessively to the offices of secretary and treas- 
urer, manager, and president. From 1915 
until the time of his death, he was his com- 
pany’s chief executive. 


Interty pe Head is Trustee 


Neal Dow Becker, president of Intertype 
Corporation, of Brooklyn, and chairman of 
Intertype Limited, of London, England, was 
elected trustee of the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York at a recent meeting 
of the board. 





Daylight construction, humidity control, spray-gun equipment are features of new plant of the Dana Printing Company, Muskegon, Michigan 


In addition to heading Intertype Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Becker is a director and member 
of the executive committee of the New York 
Dock Company, chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, trustee of Cornell University, 
and a member of the Corporation of Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn. A graduate of 
Cornell University, he practiced law in New 
York City for many years. 


Brandtjen & Kluge Appoints 

C. D. Lackore has been appointed sales 
manager of Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorpo- 
rated, manufacturer of Kluge automatic 
presses and Kluge and B. & K. feeders, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. Mr. Lackore will have charge 
of all domestic sales. He became associated 
with the company as a salesman in 1934, and 
the following year was appointed manager 
of the Chicago branch. 

It was also announced that A. E. Bradley, 
with the company since 1932, has been made 
western sales manager. George S. Withy will 
have charge of the company’s foreign sales, 
which are handled through dealers in fifteen 
foreign countries. 








Camille de Veze Honored 

As an expression of their respect and ad- 
miration for “the best boss a man ever had,” 
a group of former employes tendered a sur- 
prise dinner to Camille de Veze recently in 
New York City. Mr. de Veze was for many 
years superintendent of The De Vinne Press. 
Many of those present started to work for 
him while they were still in their teens, and 
testified to the knowledge they had gained 
while under his direction. 

So successful was the occasion that it was 
decided to organize, meet several times a 
year, and preserve the bond of friendship 
formed at The De Vinne Press many years 
ago. The new organization, which has eleven 
charter members, will be known as the 
Camille de Veze Alumni. Frank J. Taylor 
was elected chairman. 





Former members of The De Vinne Press 
who wish to join the alumni group are asked 
to notify Mr. Taylor at the Bauer Type Foun- 
dry, 235 East Forty-fifth Street, New York. 


Foreign Journal Studies Us 

The eleventh number of volume twenty- 
five of Druck und Werbekunst (Printing and 
Advertising Art), printed in Leipsic, pre- 
sents a cover designed by M. Vaughn Mill- 
bourn, of Chicago. The magazine contains 
discussions of publicity printed in the United 
States and reproduces a number of advertise- 
ments from American publications, includ- 
ing several from recent issues of THE INLAND 
Printer (The Superior Engraving Company, 
Chicago; The Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany, Cleveland; The Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts; 
C. B. Cottrell and Sons Company, of West- 
erly, Rhode Island). It also presents discus- 
sions and photographs of printing machines 
developed in Germany which it is claimed 
are finding their way into the United States 
and other countries. 

The magazine is printed in two colors with 
inserts of reproductions in four-color offset 
and reproductions of letterpress printing. 
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Craftsmen May Absorb G.A.R.B. 


Members of the Graphic Arts Research 
Bureau have been asked to vote upon the 
absorption of G. A. R. B. by the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, all G. A. R. B. members who have paid 
their 1938 dues to become auxiliary members 
of Craftsmen for 1939. To each such aux- 
iliary member will be sent the Association’s 
monthly publication, Share Your Knowledge 
Review. Under the proposed plan, the Crafts- 
men’s association will make available dur- 
ing 1939 a new research membership to the 
auxiliary members, who can then transfer 
without initiation fee on payment of current 
dues or else relinquish their auxiliary mem- 
bership. The Craftsmen’s association will, 
if the plan is approved, acquire the funds 
of G.. A. RK. B. 

The committee on codrdinating activities 
points out that the Craftsmen’s association, 
because of its monthly publication, its active 
local clubs, and its new research commis- 
sion, has a splendid means of increasing 
technical progress in the graphic arts field. 
Because the association profits by the print- 
ing-equipment expositions and has possibili- 
ties of other extra revenues, this will, in the 
committee’s opinion, give assurance of steady 
and continuous success. 


Atlanta Printers Bind Specimens 


“Press Proors” is the title of the Spiral- 
bound brochure prepared by the members, 
associate members, and contributing mem- 
bers of the Atlanta Master Printers Club, of 
Atlanta, Georgia. This codperative sales piece 
presents a description and samples of twenty- 
two items, any or all of which should appeal 
to any Atlanta business firm. All the speci- 
mens—including labels, banquet programs, 
advertisements, ruled forms, letterheads, cal- 
endars, and the like—were produced in At- 
lanta; the spiral binding was applied in 
Atlanta, and all the paper stock used is avail- 
able from Atlanta paper merchants. The 
piece makes a sincere, and effective, plea for 
buying printing at home. (See cut, page 21.) 


University of lowa Celebrates 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1638, saw 
set up the first press in the English-speaking 
colonies in America. Since that year the 
center has moved far west from the Charles 
River. To commemorate the event and the 
growth of a great industry, the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary was celebrated under the 
auspices of the University of Iowa’s School 
of Journalism, December 11 to 14. Part of 
the tercentenary observance was a display 
of early printing and an exhibit of the work 
of modern presses. The ezrly-printing exhibit 
was supplied by T. Henry Foster, of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, the university’s Ranny Li- 
brary, and others. The Lakeside Press, of 
Chicago, furnished an exhibit of fine press 
books and printing. 

One of the features of the celebration was 
an address to a graduate round-table by 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, of the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company, Chicago. 

Printing has made a multitude of forward 
steps since the first piece of printing was 
turned out by the pioneer Cambridge Press. 
That first piece was titled “The Freeman’s 
Oath”; the second, an almanac for the year 
1639. Harvard University Press is a lineal 
descendant of the first print shop. 
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AMERICAN GARAMOND is one of the newer 
faces cut for monotype use and offered by 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
Philadelphia. It is somewhat heavier, closer 





THIS IS THE 10 POINT SIZE OF 
MONOTYPE AMERICAN GARAMOND, 
Now Being Made For Monotype Ma- 
chine Typesetting in 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11 and 12 point. Roman, Italics and 
Small Caps are combined in the same 
keyboard arrangement. 











set, and has lower x-height than Monotype 
Goudy Garamont. The “odd” sizes—7-, 9-, 
and 11l-point—are available only on the 
monotype. Specimen lines are shown here. 


How TO GATHER sheets by hand with 
greater speed and accuracy is a problem 
of interest to most printers. Working on this 
problem in the plant of Low’s Letter Service, 
Chicago, John M. Low has invented and de- 
veloped a series of ingenious gathering cab- 
inets which are now being offered by John 
M. Low and Company, Chicago. 

The cabinets, of enameled-steel construc- 
tion, are mounted on casters, so that they 
can be used as single units or in groups. 
When three or more cabinets are used by one 


she can gather from 4,000 to 6,000 sheets an 
hour, the quantity varying with size and 
weight of paper, number of sheets in a set, 
and speed of operator. There is said to be no 
tendency toward dizziness as the operator 
turns only eighteen inches at a time, stop- 
ping a few seconds at each cabinet to gather. 

When a large volume of gathering is re- 
quired at high speed, a six-seat Rotator pro- 
vides equipment with which 25,000 to 30,000 
sheets an hour can be gathered by six oper- 
ators from a circle of ten cabinets. The cab- 
inets can be arranged around the Rotator 
(which revolves as easily as a swivel chair) 
in groups of two, three, five, or ten, with a 
receiving table for the gathered sets between 


each group of cabinets. 


Cabinets consist of eight tilted bins or 
shelves of five-hundred-sheet capacity. Each 
bin is stepped back about two inches and 
constructed to give the paper a fanned edge 
to facilitate gathering and to prevent gather- 
ing more than one sheet. Cabinets are made 
in three sizes—one for sheets 5 by 8 to 9 by 
14; and two sizes for sheets 5 by 8 to 12 by 
18. For sheets 8 by 10 down to 5 by 8, the 
depth of the bins is changed from 11 to 8% 
inches by the insertion of sheet-metal pieces 
called “adaptors.” They are quickly and 
easily inserted or removed. 

Receiving tables are designed especially 
for use with a circle of cabinets to facilitate 
the jogging and stacking of gathered sets. 





Gathering cabinets and table; equipment by John M. Low and Company, Chicago 


operator, they are arranged in a circle within 
convenient reach of an operator in a swivel 
chair. A single cabinet accommodates from 
eight to forty sheets, the quantity varying 
with size of cabinet and size of sheets. 

One operator, with five cabinets and a 
receiving table for the gathered sets around 
the chair, can have within easy reach as 
many as eighty 9-by-12 or forty 12-by-18 
sheets, or similar sizes; and it is claimed that 


They are the same width as the cabinets, all- 
metal construction, and mounted on casters. 

Lap trays are also available for use when 
large sets or large sheets are gathered. The 
operator transfers the gathered sets from the 
lap tray to receiving table. John M. Low 
gathering equipment has been given com- 
prehensive tests in a large Chicago printing 
establishment, and is reported to have met 
every requirement. 
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Tur Lanston Monotype MAcuHINE Com- 
PANY has issued a twelve-page booklet en- 
titled The Monotype Giant Caster. A two- 
color job, the booklet details the history, 
uses, and advantages of the giant caster, and 
presents an outline of the uses of the mono- 
type system. Included is an insert (21 by 40 
inches) for wall hanging which shows 105 
type-face specimen lines which can be cast 
on the giant caster. 





TEMPERATURE ConTROL of metal in the 
crucibles of ludlow machines can be con- 
veniently and accurately effected by means 
of the new Ludlow Indicating Thermostat 
mounted rigidly to the back of the new 
terminal box attached behind the crucible. 

The dial of the new thermostat, always in 
plain view of the operator, is marked off in 
Fahrenheit degrees from 400 to 700. The 




















New Ludlow thermostat temperature control 






black hand, pointing upward on the dial, 
accurately indicates the actual temperature 
of the metal, while the red control pointer, 
which is set at the maximum temperature 
desired by turning an adjusting screw, 
points downward on the dial. 

When the temperature of the metal rises 
to the maximum desired, the thermostat 
opens the heater switch and allows the tem- 
perature of the metal to drop a few degrees 
below that for which the red control hand 
is set, at which time the heater switch is 
again closed by the thermostat. 

Constructed as it is, with heavy cast-alumi- 
num cover and completely encased wiring, 
the thermostat, it is claimed, can withstand 
a maximum temperature sufficiently high to 
give ample protection against overheating 
from any cause. The thermostat can be at- 
tached to ludlows now in operation by the 
installation of a new terminal box. 

























Mutti-Cotor PRINTING on a job press at 
minimum cost is the aim of a surprising 
method announced by the Colorplate Cor- 
poration, Chicago. Its unusualness is indi- 
cated by the fact that all colors are printed 
in one impression from the one-color plate; 
inking rollers are removed from the press 
during the run for color. 

The first step in preparing the plate from 
which all colors are applied to the paper, is 
printing an impression of the black or key 
plate on a silicate-composition sheet. After 
this sheet is glued to a wood block, a special 
liquid is applied to various spots where the 
different colors are wanted. 

Before applying these colors, lines are 
drawn around the various sections where the 
built-up printing material is to be applied 
to stop the flow at the proper point. Sheets 
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that have already been printed in black or 
key color are dampened slightly as each sheet 
is pulled across a moist felt roller in the 
special container for the stock placed con- 
veniently for the press feeder. The dampened 
paper takes a film of color off the top of the 
made-up color plate. Colors are renewed after 
over 1,000 impressions. 

Equipment and methods, it is announced 
by Colorplate, will be sold and leased to one 
plant only in a city, except in the largest 
metropolitan centers. 


Gace-pIN ANNOYANCE has been banished 
from the list of difficulties of the pressman, 
according to an announcement from the 
Cleveland & Bunten Company, of Weston, 
West Virginia, which has recently intro- 
duced a new C. & B. Gage Pin. The company 
tells about it in a six-page folder, and in- 
cludes with it a diagram giving directions 
for its use and a set of three pins. Four con- 
tact pins built inside the jaws grip the tym- 
pan and die stamp their impression therein, 
perforating clear through the tympan. The 
jaws are closed and locked with vise-like 
pressure of the patented wedge lock, which, 
it is said, makes it mechanically impossible 
for the pin to slip. The wedge lock provides 
a simple, quick, and positive means of lock- 
ing the pins. 


CALEDONIA, a new book face designed by 
W. A. Dwiggins, has been introduced by 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. It will 
soon be available in 8-, 9-, 10-, 11-, and 12- 
point sizes. It was created, says Mergentha- 
ler, in response to the need for a type face 
somewhat like Scotch Modern, but less stiff 
in design. Mr. Dwiggins has many popular 
designs to his credit, including Electra, in- 
troduced in 1935, and the widely used Metro 
family. Caledonia, according to its producers, 
is drawn with more flexibility in individual 
characters than is usual in the traditional 
modern face fonts; tests made with it indi- 
cate that this leaning toward a slightly freer 
treatment of letter forms helps the new type 
materially in the function of fusing easily 
into words. 


OF particular interest to ludlow users hav- 
ing Medium Condensed Gothic will be the 
new set of twenty rounded capitals and 
lower-case letters annouced by the Ludlow 
Typograph Company. Known as Ludlow De- 
luxe Variants, they may be substituted for 
the regular characters in Ludlow Medium 
Condensed Gothic. They provide the equiv- 
alent of a new and modernized font, and the 
face should be effective in advertising dis- 
play and commercial printing. 


ARMANDO SILKS 
Vogue for Winter 


Rounded capitals and lower-case letters now 
put to Ludlow’s Medium Condensed Gothic 








Deluxe Variants for the letters A C E F G 
KLMNRSTV WX Yvwxyare avail- 
able in sets, or sorts, or will be substituted 
without extra charge for the regular char- 
acters in fonts of Medium Condensed Gothic. 
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Tue “ANGLECASTER,” an adjustable cast- 
ing box, was recently announced by its in- 
ventor, John L. Dial, of Springfield, Illinois. 
This new device provides an easy means of 
casting a rectangular metal base around lines 
of type to be locked in a form at an angle, 
rather than parallel to the type lines making 
up the main body of the form. 

The “Anglecaster” is equipped with a type- 
control plate, angle indicator, and locking 
device so that lines of type can be placed 
and held at the proper angle while the metal 
base is being cast. The casting box is de- 
signed to produce metal bases of varying 
sizes with perfectly square corners and sides 
that are square with the bottom surface. 


A New CoLuMn-ruLE Tait Cutter de- 
signed to notch the end of column rules 
properly so that they will fit into stereotype- 



























The new H. B. Rouse column-rule tail cutter 


chase slots has been announced by H. B. 
Rouse and Company, Chicago. The machine 
cuts the rule in a single operation, the com- 
plete right angle being made with one move- 
ment of the machine’s handle. 


From the J. A. Richards Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, come pieces of advertis- 
ing matter which are at once attention- 
getting because of their novelty, and 
interesting because of the information con- 
tained therein. 

One, a four-page broadside (14 by 17), 
calls attention to Richards’ Four Square Die 
Making Outfits. Notched on all four sides to 
carry out the four-square idea, and including 
a number of photographs of jigs, die-making 
equipment, and the like, it lists the custom- 
ers who use Richards’ products. 

The second piece tells the story of Rich- 
ards’ Tough Temper Dies, with die-punched 
holes illustrative of the range of die cutting 
available to users of multiform dies. 


DESIGNED to meet present-day require- 
ments of all color processes, as well as line, 
and halftone, and continuous-tone work, 
the Monotype-Huebner Overhead-Suspension 
Color-Precision Motor-Focusing Camera has 
been introduced by the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, Philadelphia. 

The machine is scientifically designed to 
hold the copy, lens, and the sensitized sur- 
face in their correct relation to each other 
during the period required for exposure. 
Through the method of overhead suspension, 
these three planes are suspended from the 
chassis, and gravity aids their maintenance 
in true parallel to each other, instead of 
opposing this parallel. 

Copies of a folder describing the camera 
will be sent on request to the Lanston com- 
pany to those who give the name of the firm 
with which they are connected. 

















STEAMAIRE, an electrically controlled ma- 
chine which makes its own high-pressure 
sieam or uses available high-pressure steam 
from the plant itself, has been announced 
by the Rutherford Machinery Company, a 
division of General Printing Ink Corpora- 








Electrically controlled “Steamaire” for 
pressroom humidity control; Rutherford 


tion. With it, pressroom humidity can be 
maintained at a minimum of 55 per cent. 
The machine mixes one part of steam with 
five parts of cold water, atomizes the mixture 
in a fine vapor, and injects it into the air at 
high velocity. The vapor is absorbed by the 
air and circulates evenly in every direction 
from the machine. Room temperature is re- 
duced by a few degrees, with no dropping or 
condensation of the vapor. 

According to the announcement, paper 
purchased with a 5 or 6 per cent moisture 
content can be stored in a pressroom with 
Steamaire equipment and no normal weather 
condition will cause stretching, shrinking, 
curling, or wrinkling. 


Beautiful printing in color and black and 
white has been produced for a number of 
years by the large-edition printer in one 
operation at high speed on presses built and 
designed especially for him. Now, with the 
advent of the new two-color Cottrell Clay- 
bourn Rotary press recently announced by 
the Claybourn Division of C. B. Cottrell and 
Sons Company, similar printing achieve- 


ments are brought within easy range of the 
smaller-runs commercial printer. To meet 
the demands of the entire commercial field, 
the new press is being offered in three sizes 
-—26 by 28 inches; 28 by 42 inches; and 32 
by 45 inches. 

The sixteen-page brochure describing the 
new presses was printed on the company’s 
Number 2, 28 by 42 commercial jobber (two 
color). Inasmuch as the company is not a 
printer, but a manufacturer of printing 
presses and platemaking equipment, the 
booklet was printed in the company’s plant 
as a demonstration. The company’s local 
printer set the type and locked up the illus- 
trations in position in chase form for the 
electrotyper. To print, it was necessary to 
pass the sheet through the press six times, 
two colors at each operation. Paper and jobs 
of this character, it is stated, can be handled 
four to five thousand sheets an hour. 

The brochure was produced without make- 
ready. Neither cut underlay nor overlay was 
used. The impression cylinder was packed 
with forty-thousandths of hard packing 
(manila). Perfected curved plates that re- 
quire little or no makeready did the job. 


EsPECIALLY ADAPTED to the smaller bind- 
ery or the larger plant with limited slotting 
and drilling requirements is the Rosback 
Foot-Power Hi-Pro Drill, which has been 
announced by the F. P. Rosback Company. 
With this machine, the down stroke of the 
knife and drill is actuated by foot power 
rather than by motor drive. Also, drilling 
and slotting represent two distinct opera- 
tions rather than one. 

Like the Rosback Hi-Pro Power Drill, this 
foot-power model utilizes the fingertip side 
gage, which is said to enable the operator to 
work up to twice as fast all day without 
chance of costly errors. Also used is the ex- 
clusive Roshack one-piece slotting knife 
which locks in place against a solid back- 
stop. The foot-power drill handles the same 
work range as does the power machine. At 
slight extra cost, both the slotting and round- 
cornering attachments are available. 





Oia 


Down stroke of new Rosback Hi-Pro Drill is 
actuated by foot power; fingertip side gage 





1939 GETS 
GREEN LIGHT 
AHEAD 


Smaller declines from a year 
ago in general advertising activity 
were indicated for November and 
December, according to a survey 
by Standard Statistics, the volume 
probably being within 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent of that of last year. 

With distributors’ inventories 
of consumers’ goods now well de- 
flated, with consumer demand in- 
creasing and reviving retail sales, 
according to present indications, 
advertising generally is now in a 
position to show an accelerating 
rate of improvement as the year 
1939 progresses. 

Activity in printing continues 
to show steady gains as registered 
by the productive-hour index of 
the industry prepared by the 
United Typothetae of America. 

Promising signs for the new 
year are also seen in the news that 
the direct-mail volume for No- 
vember, 1938, was $25,083,178 
as against $24,526,619 for No- 
vember, 1937, and $23,319,026 
for November, 1936. These fig- 
ures, prepared by Leonard J. Ray- 
mond (Dickie-Raymond Com- 
pany), and published in Printers’ 
Ink, represent the complete costs 
including printing, processing, 
mailing, and postage for direct- 
mail advertising distributed by 
the United States post office. 

The Canadian pulp and paper 
industry starts the new year witha 
much better outlook than existed 
at the beginning of the year 1938, 
according to The Financial Post 
(Canada). 

The current and prospective re- 
vival in industrial activity should 
permit gradual improvement in 
printing operations as the de- 
mand for industrial printing re- 
vives and publications generally 
increase linage. 














PaascHE Type WOD Separators are now 
supplied as special complete units for use 
with Lanston monotype casting machines, ac- 
cording to a bulletin issued by the Paasche 
Airbrush Company, Chicago. 

When the separators are connected to the 
air inlet of Lanston machines, only clean, 
dry air is delivered. They prevent water, oil, 
rust, scale, or dirt from entering the air- 
operated machine. The separators are made 
of non-corrosive metal, nickel-plated. Auto- 
matic cleaning of each separator is provided 
as the petcock at the bottom is opened. 
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More Profits for You — with Christensen Equipment 





Sheet Feeding Takes Another Great Step Forward 
with the N €W Christensen 


Continuous Suction 
Stream Feeder... 


The pressman’s dream — a really workable continuous feeder 
— comes true in this new Christensen machine. It makes old 
standards obsolete, in the feeding of any sheet-fed machine 
— old or new. 


5 ing 
Continuous loading 


truck in loac 


For the first time, the slow-motion principle of the Christensen 
Pile Stream Feeder — including the use of suction separators 
— is now applied to a continuous stream feeder, feeding 
sheets in underlapped relation. 


Separators ~~ 
Suction ty 


No gutters © yed on fe Results on test installations indicate that this is the most 
eparating perform important development in years in feeder design. After ten 
= . pile years of continuous development, Christensen engineers have 
shee lor 4 

S 


finally produced the ideal combination for your require- 
ments. This new machine combines the advantages of the 
Pile Suction and Continuous Type feeders and eliminates 
the objectionable features of both types. 


Here is a feeder that creates ideal separating conditions 
and handles back up and multicolor forms as easily as 
blank stock. No uneven piles to contend with. Partial 
: separation is obtained while loading. 


Write today for full details mentioning make, 
model, and size of your present equipment. 








The Christensen Machine Co. 


100 Fourth Street Racine, Wisconsin 


Branch offices and distributors in principal American 
cities and in Canada. 








< 


LP ay | 
or 
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HOW TO ELIMINATE 





IN YOUR COMPOSING ROOM 


@ In every printing plant there is always 
the problem of how to overcome idle time. 
Nothing, in all the uncertainties of the print- 
ing business, cuts into profits so definitely 
and regularly as having high-paid crafts- 
men sitting around twiddling their thumbs. 


Even when the plant is busy it is practic- 
ally impossible to schedule the work so 
there are no delays between departments. 
And when the work slacks up a bit the 
situation is only aggravated the more. 


Employing trade composition is one of the 
surest ways to level off the peaks and 
valleys of productive time in your plant— 
not only in the composing room but in every 
other department as well. 


There's a trade composition plant, a mem- 
ber of this association, in your vicinity. Why 
not decide now to make greater use of this 
service in 1939? From every standpoint, of 
convenience, of sales advantage, and 
of profits, it will be a sound decision. 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE COMPOSITION 
ASSOCIATION 


With more than 150 members in the United States and Canada pledged to good service and fair prices. Executive Offices at 629 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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-and Mwe'S HOT’ ave 
ELEPHANT 


The job called for a “shot” of an 
elephant—an angry elephant at 
that! But we didn’t mind. 
Neither did the elephant. He 
had been shot before. He had 
also been stuffed. But that has 
nothing to do with our story. 
The point we want to make is 
that meeting unusual requests 
is just a part of our day’s work. 
And our day’s work includes 
photography, art and photo- 
retouching as well as engraving. 
Call us in on that next job. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 


215 W. SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Quicktime night service from 5:30 p. m. to 1:45 a.m. | 























...this Modern Helper! 


“The best lighted press we have ever worked at” is 
the way the pressmen put it in commenting on their 
installation of General Electric Type-H Mercury 
Lamps. They appreciate the ease with which they 
can see. It makes work easier and safer — because 
the light penetrates deep among the working parts. 

Almost every type of pressroom and printing 
plant lighting problem can profit from Type-H 
Mercury Lamps. Whether used alone or in com- 
bination with incandescents they provide high “see- 
ability” that soon pays for itself in production gains 


alone. Type-H Mercury Lamps have a higher light 
output per watt than any other light source used 
in industry. 

Investigate the possibilities of engineered light- 
ing. It has proved a positive means of improving 
presswork...of cutting costs...and of making 
working conditions more agreeable for everyone 
concerned. Write to either address given below for 
complete details. 


Order your auxiliary devices whichwere designed especially 
for this lamp from the General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
817 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
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Incandescent Lamp Department 
Dept. 165, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
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CREATE 


Profitable Printing 
Business with Goes 
All-Year Selling Helps 


@ Help your customers increase their 

business and increase your own profits 
by recommending and furnishing Goes 
effective and economical Selling Helps, 
which include All-Year Letterheads, 
Folders, and Art Advertising Blotters ; 


THREE AUNORED 


AND I} ‘ Is EES . 
Aly V0 also Advertising Coupons, Bordered 
’ PY Pb oy) Blanks, Calendar Pads, etc. 
f OEESTIONS Samples of Goes Selling Helps, in- 
oe cluding, also, a Blotter Catalog in full 
tt color and helpful Sales and Copy Sug- 
Aeertising gestions, will besent upon request gratis 


to Printers and others in the Trade. 


BLOTTERS 


——, 


Goes LITHOGRAPHING 
COMPANY @@¢@6 
35 West 61st Street, Chicago 
53 K Park Place, New York 











CHANDLER & PRICE 


PRINTING PRESSES 
and PAPER CUTTERS 


xk*e 


The Chandler & Price Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago: Transportation Bldg., 608 S. Dearborn St. 











Champion Blacks 


WIN ON MODERN 
HIGH-SPEED PRESSES 


@ CHAMPION HALFTONE—A non-scratch dense black 
which will not offset. Can be backed up in two hours. 


@ CHAMPION SUPER—Fully toned, free flowing, this 
black will work clean and sharp on super papers. 


@ CHAMPION BOOK—A high grade ink with good 
density, it will not shadow through on standard grades. 


NOW IN USE EVERYWHERE 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


Sinclair & Valentine (0. 


HOME OFFICE 
603-611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Albany Dallas Philadelphia Nashville 

Boston Dayton Jacksonville Kansas City 

Baltimore Cleveland Miami San Francisco 

Chicago Los Angeles New Orleans Seattle 
Birmingham 











REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





CYLINDER ¢ AUTOMATICS 
PRESSES: Hoop” AND PLATENS: 
Two-color Miehles 56- Miehle Verticals. 
-65-70. FALCO Style B and No. 2 
Single eolor Miehles, HAS Kellys. 
all sizes. IT Miehle Newspaper 


Babcock and Premiers. 
No. 4 Miehle Auto- 
Unit. 


CUTTERS, ETC. 


Power Cutters—all 


Press, 4 page, 8 col. 


10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
Kluge and Miller 


ti 
ee a ‘4 4 ° ee Units. 
: Feeders an utters and Creasers. 

extension deliveries Stitehers. Cc. & P. Craftsman 
for above machines olders. Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 
Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 





Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 








ee ee 
Sales ammunition! 





Wiggins Book Form It’s as far in advance of home-cut 

a iggy stock as the cartridge from pow- 

by these paper mer- der and ball. 

chants: Wiggins Book Form Card Stock 

nich” wt, City i used for business cards in a Com- 
Pittsburgh ‘ pact Binder, is a sure fite business 

Chatfield & Woods Co. getter. If you don’t believe it, ask 


The Chatfield Paper Co. NY Of these paper merchants to 
Detroit fix you up with a trial order—or 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. write us direct. 
Grand Rapids 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Houston St. Louls 
lL. S. Bosworth Ce., Inc. Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


The JohnB. WIGj GIN 


1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
Book Form Cards Compact Binders 
























tortyte 


VENTURESOME LADY 


Just a veil and a bonnet and a high-necked blouse; 
just skirt and gloves and stockings and shoes; that is 
all that protected the adventurous bather of 1906 from 
the rude stare of the onlookers. The good old days... 
when Kimble had its great and daring idea, a special- 
ized motor built solely and wholly for printers’ equip- 
ment. For more than 30 years Kimble has “eaten, slept 
and breathed” such motors. We know you know 
what the results have been. KIMBLE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, 2011 W. Hastings Street, Chicago, III. 


KIMBLE MOTORS 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 
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GREATER 


Tt KLUGE AUTOMATIC PRESS 


is the quickest on the get-away because of 
its versatility and its simplicity of operation. 
@ Rigidity and cheat of impression means 
less makeready time! zm 
@ Only one feeder adjustment. No positioning 


of stock pile or feeder arm. 


( 


Al 


AA Buick 
Get-away 


IS THE 


KEY 


TO 


PROFITS 


@ ‘‘Selec-Tone” distribution gives positive con- 
trol of ink. Distribution equal to a cylinder 
press. 

@ Drop Dise cuts wash-up time in half! These 
and many other built-in features cut non- 
productive time down to a minimum! 


@ Get the jump on competition with a 


KLUGE AUTOMATIC PRESS 





BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, Inc. 


SAINT PAUL 


Manufacturers 


MINNESOTA 


BRANCHES IN BOSTON e NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA e CHICAGO e ATLANTA e DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS e SAN FRANCISCO ¢ DALLAS e LOS ANGELES e MINNEAPOLIS e CANADA: SEARS, LTD. 
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But you CAN have it both ways—Speed AND Quality 
THE 


i q I I = U Method Ensures this 








MULTI-SET PRODUCTIONS 













JAMES HALLEY & SONS Ltd. 
Sams Lane, 
West Bromwich, Eng. 


London Area 
FRANCIS J. CONNOLLY 
4 Blackfriars Road, S.E.I 


X 























for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 

Tell Us Your Requirements 


Ad WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J: 
ee oe 





Is Raised Print- 
ing at its best. 


Embossography 


Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 








THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











The Fastest Selling 
Folders in America 


RUSSELL 
pride, «=U ERNEST 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


BAUM 











> wr 
Ubeston s Pape ts 


DWManufactuce d by 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 





BRONZERS 


The Milwaukee Flat-bed Bronzer is 
used with both flat-bed and offset 
presses. Sizes run from 19'' to 75'' 
also rebuilt machines. Guaranteed 
performance. 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. Milwaukee, Wisc. 








fmINGDAHL BINDERY 


“ Edition Book Binders 
* \\W| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 















—all by means of typographic num- 
bering. See page 4 of the novel, 
useful booklet “Numbering for 
Profit.” If you haven't a copy, write 
for one. 

5 Wheels, Solid Plunger. Slide Plunger, $1 Extra. 


NUMBERING > ALL DEALERS AND BRAN 
MACHINES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


WelleR 


MANUFACTURED BY WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO 








WEBENDORFER OFFSET JOBBERS 
Built in Four Sheet Sizes: 12x18—17x22—22x29—26x40 

“SIMPLIFIED American Made by 
OFFSET" WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


ofthis book fo Builders of Printing Machinery for 
day. No co: Over Thirty Years 


Nevsbligation. MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 








HOLLISTON tac-tavet-sien crotus 


Also Cloths for 


Office Forms, Factory Forms, Maps, 
Catalog and Loose Leaf Pages, 
Certificates, Licenses, 


Charts, Indexes, 
Instruction Manuals, 
Advertising Novelties, etc. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Dept. C5, NORWOOD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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The Offet Press 





oe 





Bult by Offset Craftsm CH 





Ae 











@ Back of every Harris Offset Press 
is the combined experience of craftsmen who 
have lived and worked in all the stages of 
development of Offset as a method. They 
design and build today precision equipment 
with thorough understanding of both press- 
room and equipment. The pressmen and the 
builders of Harris Offset equipment are 
kindred: they are all craftsmen. More than 
that, they are Offset craftsmen. Harris Offset 


Presses are built by and for Offset Craftsmen. 





SH) 
LITH QASHIEMIICA LS 


Thesugh:seveeneh Oinlehendeveleped sad 
standardized new chemicals for both deep 
etch and surface plate making processes. 
Full details upon request. Write us with 


reference to your lithographic problems. 


HARRIS: SEYBOLD: POTTER: COMPANY 


General Offices: 4510 E. 7ist Street, Cleveland, Ohio. « Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 W. 42nd Street; Chicago, 
343 S. Dearborn Street; Dayton, 819 Washington Street; San Francisco, 420 Market Street. « Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 
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.... with 


IP MIC 


METAL 
BASES 


Both the WARNOCK blocks 
and the STERLING toggle 
bases offer definite assurance 
of being a sound investment 
—in years of service—in the 
duties of speedy lock-up—pro- 
tection for the printer—and 
in quality workmanship. These 
are the things for which PMC 
stands. 

Write for catalog explain- 

ing the PMC quicker 
lock-up bases. 


STERLING” 


TOGGLE BASES 





“WARNOCK” wy 






4&by4 METAL BLOCKS 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE + + + «+ CINCINNATI - OHIO 


23 E. 26th St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


PUBLIC 
NOTICE 


Effective at once, we will 
pay postage on all ship- 
ments of books by our book 


Send for department. Disregard all 

free list mention of postage in any 

of Books of our current book adver- 
tisements. 


THE INLAND PRINTER e CHICAGO 














The University of Chicago Press 


MANUAL OF STYLE 


TENTH REVISED EDITION 


New, up-to-date edition of the manual which for thirty years 
has carried the weight of authority for printers and typographers. 


"A very paragon of style" says 
Book Binding and Book Production 


Latest typographical rules, specimen pages of book, display 
and foreign type faces, ornaments and symbols. 394 pages, 
cloth bound. 


Get your copy ($3.00 postpaid) from the Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 











LOOK INTO THIS FOR 1939 









BRACKETT 
SHEET FEED 
TIPPING MACHINE 











YOUR PLANT NEEDS IT 


@ It’s the modern, money-making method 
of assembling and pasting alternate carbons 
and printed forms. Puts you out in front to 
land the business on multi-carbon sets. Cuts 


production costs. Saves time. Gets the work WRITE 
done fast. Unequalled for order books, in- 

voice pads, shipping forms, bank forms and US 
similar work. Get one and make more money TODAY 


in 1939. Ask for free details now. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING . 
MACHINE COMPANY 


608 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, IIlinois 
330 W. 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 






























Dont fait to Read... 


THE SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING PROCESS 


x By Biegeleisen and Busenbark * 


This practical manual covers the silk 
screen printing process both in its voca- 
tional aspects and as a medium of fine 
art expression, describing equipment 
and materials, methods of handling, 
and the steps in printing. 206 pages. 








PRICE $2.90 
POSTPAID 


| THE INLAND PRINTER 


























= CHICAGO 
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Prose = 


SET 





S = History 


rat \\\S 


m the at ie i 


Wore progressing rapidly with our new 
press...along the lines indicated by the 
thousands of pressmen who told us what 

the ideal press should have.’ When you see 


it we think you'll agree that it has every- 





thing ...and more! 
It’s coming soon so look 
for an early announce- 


ment of its release by your 


local ATF Branch Office 


*In AT F's Ideal Press Contest, Sept. 15 to Oct. 24, 1938 


American Type Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. y * Branches and Selling Agents in 24 Principal Cities 
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. Gathering is PROFITABLE 
A. When You Use 


Low’s Gathering Cabinets 


They eliminate all waste motion, insure accuracy, no skips or doubles, save 
space, greatly increase the speed of gathering and make it a much less tedious 
job. Operator can now be comfortably seated in a swivel chair and gather 
5000 sheets per hour. 




















Low’s Gathering Cabinets may be used in single units for gathering duplicate, 
triplicate and quadruplicate forms, or sets not exceeding eight 12x18” or six- 
teen 9x12” sheets, or similar sizes. For gathering a large number of sheets 
five Cabinets and a table for the gathered sets placed in a circle around a 
swivel chair make an excellent unit for fast and economical gathering, enab- 
ling one operator in a swivel chair to gather with each revolution of the chair 
sets containing as many as forty 12x18” or eighty 9x12” sheets, or similar sizes, at 5000 sheets per hour. 


Cabinets have eight tilted shelves or bins, each bin holding over 
500 sheets of ordinary weight paper. The tilted bins prevent 
gathering more than one sheet and are constructed to give the 
paper a fanned edge that facilitates gathering. 


For large volume gathering special equipment is made that 





enables from two to six operators to gather at same time from a 
circle of eight, nine or ten Cabinets. 


If you want to make gathering a more profitable operation write 
today for illustrated booklet and complete information regarding 
this new fast, accurate and profitable way to gather. 


John M. Low & Co. 225 W.Madison St. Chicago, U.S.A. 














Save Money - Cut 30% more Work - Cutout Overtime 


POWER 


EQUIPMENT 





% %, 
Ge A U G E sine a 
ot 7 o Sy, ™ 
iiite a un! ey rey, DEALERS 





‘0, 
% Po, e °, ~ ° 
le Cay "a4? bo. Ue, write for infor- 
. . 7» Mo, "0g, Yoyy 0 
-—will transform your old cutter into a modern "00, mene / 1 emp mation on open 


one at nominal cost 

—will pay for itself in a few months 
This simple, sturdy, sure-acting device is at- 
tached to your old cutter right on your floor 
in one hour’s time, and instantly makes it a 
modern, man-saving, time-saving money-mak- 
ing cutter—turning out more work, eliminating 

overtime and mid-morning and mid-afternoon ( 
fatigue. | 
With Power Gauge, the gauge moves forward 
and moves backward by POWER, allows hair- i 
line adjustment for precision cutting; speeds <— 
up work and creates cash savings enough to 
quickly pay for itself. : 
Don’t let an old-fashioned cutter 
cost you money another week—get 
the figures on POWER GAUGE, 


arrange to see it in operation. Write, 


wire or phone we a woe * 
\) \y 
POWER GAUGES ones Hat 
304 Hudson St.. New York City < AS 


WALKER 5-9494. 











territories. 


An effortless touch on the wheel, 
by hand, permits forward or back- 
Zz ward adjustments up to one inch 

for 100% cutting accuracy. This 
outstanding feature provides for 
hair line trims. 


Don’t “trade in” your old cutter: 
Modernize it with a Power Gauge 
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THIS TOUGH BUSINESS 


WORLD USED TO MAKE 
A WRECK OF ME 


BUT NOW THAT | 
HAVE “VITAMIN P” 


| CAN OUTLAST ALL 
OTHER LETTERHEADS 


THE PLUS QUALITIES 
IN PAPER THAT PRINTERS WANT 
AND OUGHT TO HAVE FOR PROFIT 


“VITAMIN P” is 
found only in the 14 


HERE can't be anything sissy about 
the modern letterhead. To be able to 
“stand the gaff’ of this present busy 
world, a paper really needs “Vitamin 
P."" For ‘Vitamin P” assures a longer, 
better and more effective life for paper. 


Only Permanized Papers feature "’Vi- 
tamin P’’—and this explains their ever- 





widening popularity. Printers know that 
Permanized Papers stand up where 
other papers fail. 


Purest, Paper-making water, Positive 
Chemical control and the maximum of 
Precision in every manufacturing Proc- 
ess explains Permanized Papers’ su- 
periority. 


Insist on papers with ‘Vitamin P”’— 
the new essential for letterheads and 
office forms. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


(Permaniiged (Papers 
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Responsibility and a | may sah 
knowledge of printers’ 


problems is behind every piece of ROUSE equipment. 





For 39 years, ROUSE tools have been the standard of quality for 
composing rooms all over the world. Not one piece of equipment 
has been marketed unti! AFTER it has proved its worth. 


Composing Sticks and Lead and Rule Cutters are of vital impor- 
tance. They should be checked frequently and ees or replaced 
if there is a question of 
accuracy. New ROUSE 
tools will often solve the 
problem of work-ups, 
bad corners, and springy 
forms. 

Completely equip your 
composing room with 
ROUSE tools, NOW. See your nearest dealer, or write for circulars. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 North Wayne Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


ROSBACK 


Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Per- 
forators, Hi-Pro Paper Drill, Gang 


Stitcher, and Vertical Perforators and 


Punching Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 














“Slot-Loch” Rubber Plates 


PRODUCE BETTER PRINTING on your MULTIGRAPH 


“SLOT-LOCK" moulded rubber muitigraph plates require 
no lugs or marginal bands. 


INCREASE MULTIGRAPH USEFULNESS—Print headings, 

bulletins, price lists, news-letters, office forms, business 

reply cards, envelopes, letterheads on a wide range of 
paper stocks. Rubber printing plates elim- 
inate costly make-ready, do not fracture 
paper, reduce ink consumption. 


AMERICAN PLASTIC PLATES, INC. 


712 Federal Street + Chicago, Illinois 











ADIRONDACK BOND 
for All Business Printing 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street © New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO . CLEVELAND 











STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs pe o it —Simply wet it, a an an ess 
sie = : — ee 9% ee pty ene 
Instructions with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 

















LEARN 
fe Linotype Keyboard 


aided by this book 
$2.25 “A PRACTICAL 
TOUCH SYSTEM” 
‘By Edwin ‘B. Harding 


Progressive exercises teach the 
10-finger touch system. Easy to 
understand. Complete exercise 
copy, line for line and letter for 
Get Your _letter. Author a tradesman and 
Copy Now teacher for 34 years. Illustrated. 


THE INLAND PRINTER e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 


at Home 


Increase your efficiency in @— 
ing power. Mr. Young, in- 


thority, has prepared a 


for years at his American 
teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro 


ing. ete Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 


payments. Write to Dept. D-19 for free details. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 











ternationally recognized au- \\NS)7 2. copy writer or printer can rapidly 


TYPE CALCULATORS SOLVED! 


Mz y a i — i i i i 
ake your spare time count. aN Designed to simplify the method With the speed of a 


slide rule, you can 


order to inerease your earn- \\ Fo of fitting copy so that either the solve problems in pro- 


portion, ratio, etc. Ex- 
cellent for copy fitting 


complete, practical course determine the space copy will or engraving sizing. 
based on methods successful : 

Seats At tila CATER \ occupy when set in type. Separate 
ecatemy of Sit.” Now. mus ; j calculator for Monotype and Lino- = 


ont rome yy in art, myer ore se type $2.00 each, or $3.50 for the set. PROPORTIO NAL SCALE 


with directions. 


individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy For Sale by Complete 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART The INLAND PRINTER CO. Postpaid for. 9 


Frank H. Young, Director 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. The Inland Printer Co « Chicago 
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\Q39's LE NOERS os PERFORMAN TE 


IN EcOWOMY ANT 





The Maxwell Paper Company - Franklin, Ohio 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF MAXWELL MIMEOGRAPH 





She Ynland Printer 


J. L. Frazier, Manager 





Published Monthly by The Inland Printer Company 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 








Volume 102. e January, 1939 e Number 4 





Tre Inianp Printer is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contri- 
butions are solicited but should be concisely stated and pre- 
sented in typewritten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the fol- 
lowing issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remit- 
ting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

The Mac Lean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. Hunter, 
Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. Ww. 1., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N.S. W. Australia. 

Warwick Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

s. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 








Use CAMPBELL MAILING BOXES 


C for Shipping Catalogs, Books, etc. 


CAMPBELL 
TAGS for PROFIT 


Write for FREE Printers 
Tag Portfolio giving full details ments _ Catalogs 
about Campbell Tags and Tag Profits! — Ae! aes 


PARAFFINED SIGNS—DISPLAY CARDS peace ante 


for samples 
Campbell. Box & Tag Company 
Main & Inland Sts., 


South Bend, Ind. 


Campbell Marling 
Boxes just the 
thing for your ship 











& PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 

Make your own tint plates 

—Print perfectly on all 

presses—with all inks on 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-Pl COMPANY, 708 E. 18TH Street, KANSAS CITY. MO. 


a4 











WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situation 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other 
headings, price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.5@. Count ten 
words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same whether 
one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer is qual- 

ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9508, Chicago. 








INSTRUCTION 





PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PROFITABLE 
PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE 


THE LARGEST AND, WE BELIEVE, MOST PROFITABLE 
commercial printing plant in its area, with fine equipment, 
good management, excellent personnel, is for sale as a going 
concern.... Has made a good profit every year in two-score or 
more, including the depression. ... Since 1926, excepting 1933, 
the volume has exceeded $80,000 annually and averaged $95,- 
000. The 1937 volume was $95,000. The 1938 volume will exceed 
$100,000. . . . Fine reputation for quality of work, service, 
promptness, and sane prices. 
FIELD HOLDS AMPLE OPPORTUNITY 
for good management to expand service, volume, and profit. 
Located in the heart of a western inland empire it is fairly 
free from metropolitan competition. Desirable city as to busi- 
ness opportun‘ty, homes, climate, etc. For sale only for 
cash, as owners, engaged in other businesses, prefer to con- 
tinue the commercial plant, which is separately housed in its 
own location, than to make a conditional sale.... This is a real 
opportunity for a printing plant executive, operator, or inves- 
tor who desires to invest $65,000 to 
BUY A PROFITABLE GOING CONCERN. 

Plant open for inspection any time. Books and inventory 
available for study. If you are interested, write, giving 
most complete information in reference to yourself, your 
financial ability, and your background. ... Your correspon- 
dence will be treated in the fullest confidence and we will ask 
similar courtesy from you. Address Box J228, care The Inland 
Printer. 





FOR SALE—Old-establ. Commercial Printing plant in large 
Florida city. Going bus.; busy plant. Owner wishes to retire. 
If you mean bus. and have cash, address J 227. 





KEEP YOUR PLANT BUSY! We furnish 40 Profit-Making, 

Tried and Tested Printing Plans prepaid for $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Advertising Course $1.00. Also 50 Mail-Order 
Plans for $1.00. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, 5120-IP Oak- 
land Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE 








PRINTERS! Somebody is selling book matches to your cus- 

tomers. New plan tells how you can get this business with- 
out investment. Write on your letterhead. Allied Match Co., 
Dep't. P., 1200 Godfrey Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





LITTLE BLACK AND WHITE CUTS 
(inexpensive) add zip and verve to text for small ads., circu- 
lars, letters, announcements, house-organs, blotters, etc. Send 
your address (U. S. only). Harper’s, 283-k E. Spring St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


GOING INTO OFFSET OR PHOTO-ENGRAVING? Write for 

Bargain List Cameras, Lenses, Screens, Printing Frames, 
ete. Can save you 50% on many items. W. L. MOORE, 4829 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 








BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINER—New model National book 

sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 
ulars. —— E. SMYTHE CoO., 720 S. Dearborn Stret, Chi- 
cago, 





Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Megill’s products. 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








e 9 e 
Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakea large variety. Insist on 
Dealers or direct. 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


Circular on request 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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FOR SALE. Monotype Keyboard and Composition Caster. Also 
one Model 8 Linotype. All in good condition and in present 
operation. Very reasonable. Sold separate or together. J 229 





MACHINIST—Specializing in re-knurling folding rollers; also 
gen. mach. shop work guaranteed. Clybourne Machinists, 


1303 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. Linc. 8347. 





PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, 
now $79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





WE OFFER FOR SALE—1 51” Milwaukee Bronzer, 1 Press 
Connection, 1 Extension Pile Delivery. The equipment may 
be examined by appointment. J 230 





FOR SALE: Salesbook press. Prints three part books. One 
color and numbering on face and one color on reverse, price 
$650.00 less numbering heads. J 232 





LETTERHEAD IDEAS point the way to profits. Tucker Ser- 
vice only $1.00. Order now. Tucker Letterhead Idea Service, 


New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—44-inch Twentieth Century Cutter; rebuilt; fully 
guaranteed. J 5 











HELP WANTED 





Commercial printing and binding plant in Mobile, Alabama, 

wants a high-class general superintendent, capable of tak- 
ing care of entire production in composing room, pressroom, 
ruling and bindery. Must be wide awake and thoroughly ex- 
perienced. In reply give ful! information and_ references, 
salary expected, and send recent photograph. All correspon- 
dence will be held strictly confidential. J 226 





COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN. Must be exper. executive fam. 
with all phases of hand and mach. comp. to take compl. 

charge in med. sized union comm. plant in Washington, D. C. 

Write giving age, sal. des. and full details of exper. J 231 





NIGHT FOREMAN—Midwest trade plant specializing in ad- 

vertising typography and commercial work seeks experi- 
enced, clean-cut young man, to supervise night shift. Union. 
J 225 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





ixecutives and Managers 





EXECUTIVE—Business or production, or both. Book, publica- 
tion, commercial printing exper. High type of executive 
seeking natural level. J 987 


JR. PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE; College ed., compositor, 
stoneman, salesman. Future in Sales, Sales Promotion. J 219 








Composing Room 





UNION TYPOGRAPHER, create individualized layouts, 

markup, makeup, lockup; executive exper. and ability; know 
how to cut prod. cost, contact public, make shop make more 
money; clean habits; dependable producer; right man for right 
job; now empl. des. immed. change; go anywhere for perm. 
sit. 





LINOTYPE-COMPOSITOR (Age 25) exper. in high-class com- 
_ position and make-up on floor and machine. Also produce. 
Good character. Single. Union-open. J 194 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR—18 years experience as all-around 
printer, composing-room executive. 35 years old. Union or 
unorg. L. F. Kelly, 1315 S. University, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Turn to next page for more ‘Situations 
Wanted.”’ Employing printers may contact 
reliable craftsmen by writing these men. 





AMERICAN 


ALL STEEL 
STANDARD 
MODEL 63 


Ne B21 


N° 54321 


AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 


Keeping in Touch 


PLACE IN THE SUN— About the only thing sun-kissed 
oranges have on our inks is that you can eat the oranges. 
Down in Miami there is a special laboratory to test colors 
for light fastness. The healthy rays of the Florida sun 
(courtesy: Miami Chamber of 
Commerce) play all over ink sam- 
ples we send down to them—for 
certain results, actual sun testing 
is necessary. While they are be- 
ing checked for permanence, 
these sun-tested inks bask for 
days—even months—under the 
warm Miami skies. At about this 
time of yéar, do we envy them! 


SUGGESTION— Ask your IPI salesman to tell you about 
the new colors in the Everyday line. They are made spe- 
cially for automatic press printing. 


PIX—If a picture is worth ten thousand words, the new 
U. S. CAMERA is practically the equivalent of a public 
library. U. S. CAMERA 1939 contains hundreds of the 
best photographs taken during 
the last 12 months by amateurs 
and professionals. Some of the 
pictures are so good they ought 
to be worth 50,000 words. But 
the book is not only an example 
of the finest in modern photog- 
raphy. It exemplifies the best in 
modern printing and modern 
reproduction. The Beck En- 
graving Company did the job, four-color process and 
black and white (letterpress and gravure). And we must 
blushingly confess that IPI inks were used throughout. 


DICTIONARY 


TO 
ONIN 


PROOF POSITIVE—Not long ago, we saw some labels 





printed in the new IPI Glo-Ray inks, which indicated that 
these gloss inks MUST be satisfactory substitutes for more 
expensive overprint varnish. The labels had been printed 
_ to be used on cans of varnish! 

| HAVE ONE? Do you intend to do any New York 
World's Fair printing? If you do, you'll 
want to use the official Fair colors— 
orange and blue. IPI has matched these 
colors in inks, and they have been ap- 
proved by the Fair color experts. Sam- 
ples proved on seven popular paper 
stocks have been bound up in an attrac- 
tive brochure, just off the press. To get 
your free copy, just write and ask for 
it. “Keep in touch with IPI.” 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 
DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


DEPT. 1.P.J., 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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LINOTYPE OPERATOR wants steady job. Lady. 8 yrs. exp. 
Go anywhere. South preferred. Ref. Lena Mellroy, 505 16th 
St., Huntingdon, Pe nna. 





U NION OPE R ATOR—F ast, | accur., any comp. Fair floorman 
(ads). Daily exp. Married, steady, sober. Come 10 days. Wm. 
Schultz, Madison, V irginia. 





LINO-INTER. OP. PROOFR EADE R- -Gal. hr. Mech. inclined; 
3 yrs. exper. Fine educ. John Oleszko, mn. 4, Mt. ¢ leme -ns, Mich, 
ALL "ROUND COUNTRY PR INTE R-OPE RATOR—and old 
timer—wants position on weekly. H. D. Parsons, Newton 
Hamilton, Pa. 





Pressroom 





PRESSMAN—Consistently producing FINE aioe and com’l. 

printing for vears, can make plenty profit for you—now. 
A-1l record as working foreman, too. Miehle 1 or 2 color, and 
others. Sal. not all important if Opp. perm. J 74 





PRE SSMAN, Cylinders or Offset Presses wants position. Fa- 
miliar Job Cylinders. 20 years experience, Halftone, Job 
and Color. Pacific Coast preferred. J 978 


Proofroom 








PROOFREADER—Fast, ace curate, first to final. Commercial, 
book, newspaper, or adv. agency. Excel. ref. Married; go 
anywhere. Union. J 217 





PROOF RE ‘ADER Young man of 28, tein 4 skilled, 5 yrs. 
thorough exp. on comm., book, publication work; non-union. 
J 224 


Mise saan 





ARTIST, Cameraman and Plate-maker desires position: hard, 
_ Steady worker, cap. of performing excellent work. Available 
immediately. J 182 








For a few printers who can afford 


HOUSE $15 to $50 a month for our ser- 

ORGANS vice, we have a proposition under 
which they can publish their own 

house-organ monthly, edited by William Feather. 

Write 

WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 















SMITH-CRAFTED COVERS 


Artistic beauty, permanence, and the distinc- 
tiveness of striking, exclusive design are 
features of Smith-Crafted Covers that add 
tremendous order-getting power to your speci- 
fications on catalog and booklet jobs—as 
well as to the finished presentation of your 
customer’s product. Catalogs, books, lists, 
manuals, portfolios, etc., bound in Smith- 
Crafted Covers, command attention. Through 
attractive appearance and the unmistakable 
impress of quality—and their extraordinary 
durability—they offer your customer longer 
service and selling-life from the printing you 
produce for him. 


Smith-Crafted Covers are built and designed 
to fulfill the prestige-creating and sales-get- 
ting requirements of each individual job. We 
shall be glad to work with you in bidding on 
catalog and booklet jobs, whether loose leaf 
or permanent binding. We 
will prepare sketches and 


samples of Smith-Crafted 

Covers, that can, in many a 
cases, be the deciding fac- 

tor in bringing you the 

order. 


‘For Years the Accepted 
Valueln Coversfor 


The S. K. SMITH sn 
COMPANY } 


(Operating The David J. Molloy Plant) Smith Crafted Catalog 


2857 North Western Ave., Dept. E-2, Chicago, III. Covers.and Embossed 
Leatherette Products 








THEY COST YOU NO MORE 


Price is no problem nowadays when you buy new numbering 
machines. You pay about the same for any machine that is 
nationally known. That leaves you free to concentrate on the 
quality and service you are going to get. 
Once you would have paid a premium price to get Roberts 
machines, with their exclusive direct-geared drive and their 
reputation for long life. Now they cost you no more than 
other makes. 
MODEL 27, 5 wheels, forward or backward $12.00 
MODEL 28, 6 wheels, forward or backward $14.00 
Above prices are for machines with solid "No" plunger. 
Machines with removable "No" slide plunger, $1.00 extra. 
For sale by all dealers. If you do not get prompt service 


from your dealer, write to us. Ask about quantity dis- 
counts and trade-in allowances. 


THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LOUIS MELIND COMPANY, Western Distributor 

362 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 593 Market St., San Francisco 








The Greatest Variety of 
Fine Printing Papers in 


The Middle West 


° 


HAMMERMILL STRATHMORE 
CHAMPION . . JAPAN PAPER CO. 
STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
LINWEAVE ASSOCIATION 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO. 


v 
SWIGART PAPER CO. 


717 South Wells Street 
(o); 1(e7. (ele) 
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A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 


supply. Manufacturers: This Business Directory offers good 


Buyers’ Guide 


visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and extra lines of larger advertisers. A listing of your products here reaches 


influential buyers when buying is done, and clinches sales. Note the low rates below and present policy permitting display. 





Air Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 


Camera Bellows 


Gauge Pins 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 

Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet enti- 
tled “AIR eee AND HU- 
MIDITY CONTROL 





Aprons for Printers 





PRINTERS APRON seem ed de luxe 
quality—c ompartments for composing 
stick, agate rule, composing and impos- 
ing rules, ete. Was $1, now 75c—special 
to “I. BP.” readers, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Cloth Products Co., Shelby, Ind. 


Art Work and Cuts 





TING HALFTONES 
AND ETCHINGS 


3 INCHES | COLUMN 
WRITE FOR NEW 
PRICE SCALE TODAY 


LEADER COMPANY 





a 








BEN DAY AND PROCESS COLOR 
PLATES. 40 yrs. exper. Send us your 

specifications. Indianapolis Engraving 

Co., 222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











ANY DRAWING, a pours LE DARE 
YY Lee f vere Ca STUDIO 


417 SOUTH 

r4i [+ (Ue incur! DEARBORN ST 

LETTERING * ILLUSTRATION WEBSTER 7588 
ZINC CUT, MAXIMUM SIZE 4 SQ. INCHES 





CHICAGO 





Bookkeeping Systems, Printing Schedules 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 
made to order for all types of photo- 

engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 

Chicago, T11. 








Carbon Paper 


BUY your Carbon Paper oom ROCHES- 
TER RIBBON & RBON CO., 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Commencement Invitations 











tHE“FOUR POINT” ee" 


Sample Free 
Nee 
Aa (A 3 for 50c 
Se Se ee 
| ae 12- $1.65 
vy Agents Wanted 
CHAS. L. STILES CO. 
64 Hanford St. | Columbus, Ohio 











COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

other engraved stationery. Samples 
with discount to printers. Siegrist En- 
graving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 





Electric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl. 








Electrotypers’—Stereotypers’ Machinery 





Glues, Gums, Paste 





-— Glues for Every Need — 


W E S T E R ADHESIVES 

COMPANY 
Manufacturers: GLUES, PASTES, GUMS 
for the PRINTING and ALLIED TRADES 


Chemists and Specialists in All Glue Problems 
5409 W. Lake St., Chicago = ESTebrook 1157 











THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., gen- 

eral offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 





Envelopes 





MILLIONS of every description ready for 

immediate delivery. Specials made to 
order promptly. Free Catalog. GEN- 
ERAL ENVELOPE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





Envelope Presses 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 











FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Send for free descriptive fold- 
ers. PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Books 





BOOKS on all engraving and printing 

processes, offset, art, photography, 
silk screen, block cutting, etc. Size and 
screen finders and other helps. List free. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 
34-V North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 





Bronzing Machines 





MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 

presses. Also some rebuilt units. 
Write C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 





Calendars nana Calendar Pads 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 ¢ suithinnait Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE SULLIVAN | PRINTING WORKS 

COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 











LARGEST SELECTION IN CALEN- 

DARS, sheet pictures, and pads at 
lowest prices. Sample line $.75. WEISS 
CALENDAR CoO., 3696 E. Forest Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Extra Sales... 

from Buyers’ Guide Advertising 
Your sales story here has a clear track to 
important buyers who control the vol- 
ume purchases of the better, rated print- 
ing plants. Influence them as they buy— 
get extra sales! 


Attach copy to this form and mail with 
remittance to arrive on or before Jan. 26 
for February issue, to 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 
Buyers’ Guide Dept., 
205 West Wacker Drive, 


Chicago, Illinois 


1017 Ce ee RC ee Raper rere 
Ye aE OEE PEE PREE E aC ECC RENT ET CE Tee 
Insert copy. times starting.............. 
CJ] as Display Ad in.............. inch space. 
C] as Reading Notice in____...........-.. lines. 
Classify tinder: -.;.<:..-...<...--2..2.2: heading. 


RATES—It no display or cuts, three 35- 
letter lines, $19.00 a year, in advance; 
each line additional, $5.00 a year. Display 
copy accepted in single column, 1 inch or 
slightly deeper—1 inch per insertion 12 t. 
$9.00, 6 t. $10.25, 3 t. $11.50, 1 t. $12.75; 
each additional agate line, 12 t. 67c, 6 t. 
73e, 3 t. S2ce, 1 t. Mle. Payable monthly in 
advance. Final closing date, 26th of pre- 
ceding month. 








Knife Grinding Service 


THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Expert knife 

grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip 

powder. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Lacquering and Varnishing 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 








Linoleum or Basswood Printing Plates 





Celluloid-surfaced, hand engraved plates 
cut costs of posters, color tints, etc. Sub- 
mit sketch. Barter Bros., 529A So. Frank- 








lin St., Chicago, Ill. Low prices to trade. 
Matrices 
For Special Logotypes, slides, trade- 


mark and nameplate matrices for In- 
tertypes, Linotypes, Ludlows, write Im- 
print Matrix Co., Moravian Falls, N. C. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

West Baltimore Avenue, Detroit, Mich- 
igan—Complete engraving equipment 
and supplies, also special equipment 
manufactured. 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., gen- 

eral offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 


TASOPE’—AURORA, MISSOURI. Manu- 
facturers of modern photoengraving 
equipment. Catalog furnished on request. 








Printing Presses 





Cc pat gps Offset Presses; K & G label 

embossing presses. COLUMBIA 
PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 La- 
fayette Street, New York City. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., stereo- 

type rotary presses, stereo and mat- 
making machinery, flat-bed presses, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








Printers’ Supplies 





SUPER-SOLVENT the new marvelous 

type and roller cleaner. Samples. Per- 
fection Products Co., Est. 1924, 116 Earl 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 





(Buyer's Guide continues 
on next page) 
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Rotogravure Presses and Equipment 


FRANKENTHAL, ALBERT & CIE., Gra- 

vure presses ‘“Palatia.” Complete 
plants installed and guaranteed by out- 
standing experts. ALBERT MERZ, 2702 
S. Compton, St. Louis, Mo. 








Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 


H. H. H. ELECTRO HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizers to manufacture precision rub- 
ber plates. H. H. Heinrich, Inc., 200 
Varick St., New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 








Saw Filing 





aught by Mail 


Complete in 3 volumes, 
it will teach you how to 
figure the cost of any 
kind of printing and 
pave the way for a man- 
agement position. 

This is your opportu- 
nity, don’t be satisfied 
with a low paid job all 
your life. Take the first 
step today. 

Write for complete de- 
tail and easy method of 
paying as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 





9450 25¢ 
A full line of Typecast Cuts for 


9449 25c 


Automobile and Oil Products. 
Special designs made to order. 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 
VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 





Filing and Swaging the mechanical way, 

75c. Amazing results. EMPIRE TYPE 
FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Oldest 
Foundry in U.S. A. 





Saws 





We buy, sell, and rebuild, and modernize 
Miller Saws. Send for full details. Wal- 
lin Mfg. Co., 1122 Harney, Omaha, Nebr. 





Special Printing 





TICKETS IN STRIPS, Rolls, Coupon 

Books, Reserved Seats, any Numerical 
Jobs. Done at a profit for you. THE 
TOLEDO TICKET CO., Dept. P, Toledo, 
Ohio. 





Steel Chases 








ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


with oversize Inside measure for 
ress eapacity 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 


SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 




















@ YOU CAN GET 
ALONG ... without 
THe INLAND Printer, and 
save four dollars a year, 
if you don’t care about 
making a profit. On the 
other hand, if you're on 
the job, you're a regular 
reader nowl Keep it up! 











1939 


WILL SHOW YOU 
— better quality from 
every press which you 


equip with AMERI- 
CAN ROLLERS. 








AMERICAN ROLLER 
COMPANY 











1342 N. Halsted St. Chicago, Ill 


























429 S. Clinton St. Chieage, III. 
Stock Cuts 
CUTALOG 
STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of 
ready-made cuts; it is 
free; write today 


COBB SHINN 
saat 721 Union . 














Typefounders 


oO. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West 

Van Buren St., Chicago. Attractive 
Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write 
for territory. 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog. Wichita, Kansas. 











THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y: 
Producers of fine type faces. 





Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufac- 
turers of stitching wire from special 

quality selected steel rods. Quality and 

service guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 











Zine Halftones 


UNMOUNTED ZINC ETCHINGS and 

square-finish zinc halftones, 8 sq. 
inches or less 95c net. Write for price 
list. Marshall Newspictures, Inc., Box 
173, Indianapolis, Ind. 








GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for PLATEN PRESSES 
"No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest _ Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





En rave 
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YOUR OWN 
RUBBER PLATES 


Samples of material on 
request. Write today 
on your letterhead to 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE 
COMPANY 


610 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 














M & L Foundry Type 


Our precision cast type is used 
by all the leading printers 
throughout the U. S. A. Write 
for Price List. 


M&L 


TYPE FOUNDRY 


4001 Ravenswood Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 





TIP-OFFS 
=" PROOF 
READERS 


By H. B. COOPER $ 60 
A delightful way to learn the 
art of proofreading. Narrative e 


style. Price includes postage. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. CHICAGO 
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* MODERN 


EQUIPMENT 



























The Seybold Automatic Spacer Paper 










Cutter insures modern results. 


Lost motion is lost time. Inaccu- 
racies add to that loss through 
material waste and good will. Print- 


ing plants need dependable equip- 





ment to avoid these losses and to 








build for future business profits. 


With the Seybold Automatic Spacer 
SALES AND SERVICE: 


Paper Cutter the human element of 


e New York: Seattle: . nite 
E. P. Lawson Co., Inc. Harry W. Brintnall Co. mistakes are reduced to a minimum. 
, a SGU Sapnes 2 tere tr gaa Precision accuracy combined with 
Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc. Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) modern speed brings to each cutting 
* picasa oe ee e Pri ad England: job the assurance of customer satis- 


Smyth-Horne, Ltd. 

.H. , : x , 

J anaiensd & Rio, Mie e Latin America and West Indies: ; A 
e San Francisco, Los Angeles, National Paperand Type Co.,Inc. ern automatic spacer delivers accurate 


faction, of future profits. This mod- 


results on all multiple form cutting 
% PRODUCTS BY SEYBOLD— Book Compressors, Book Trimmers, Cutting 


Machines, Drilling Machines, Knife Grinders, Round Corner Cutters, 
Stamping Prasses, Wire Stitchers, Die Presses. 


whether equal or unequal dimensions. 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF 
SEYBOLD DIVISION sieciiaciie 


ee | T 0 N : 0 H | 0 
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Salesman: “. . . delivered a day late and look at those halftones. 
Another job like that and we’ll lose his business.” 


The Boss: “More complaints, Bill. What’s the trouble out there?” 
Pressroom Supt.: ‘““Makeready trouble again. Cost us half a day.” 








Pressroom Supt.: “More grief from that cheap tympan, Joe. I 
guess that teaches us a lesson.” 

Pressman: “Right. No more false Economy. From now on we use 
Cromwell Tympan.” 
































Salesman: “. . 


Here’s two more jobs. 


. and he says, ‘that’s what I call fine presswork. 
999 


Pressroom Supt.: “No more makeready trouble and costly delays. 
We’re using Cromwell Tympan now.” 


The Boss: “It saved us a darn good customer and that calls for 
cigars all around.” 











@ Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan has helped thou- 
sands of printers eliminate makeready troubles. Exclusive 
manufacturing processes impart to it a high tensile 
strength, a calipered uniformity, a resistance to oil, mois- 
ture and atmospheric changes that cannot be duplicated. 
That’s why it is unconditionally guaranteed! Cromwell 
Tympan comes in rolls and sheets, cut to fit any high 
speed press. Order today! There is a Cromwell distributor 
in your territory. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CoO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















“THAT LITTLE GADGET has stepped up production 


an average of 30 per cent per shift” 












Tue Gavcet referred to above is the Intertype Auto- find that our operators enjoy working on machines 
matic Quadding and Centering Device; and the in- so equipped. It has not caused us a moment's me- 
creased production is being obtained from a four-deck chanical trouble. The advantages of quick changes 
Model G Intertype. The same plant reports: “Our and six-mold disks, with the aid of the quadding and 


display is being set 10 to 15 per cenl faster than for- centering device, has changed the complete set-up of | 


merly, thanks to the Autospacer.” our display facilities.” 


ANOTHER USER of the Autospacer says: “No new More Facts and figures concerning the Autospacer— 
machine should be installed without the quadding and other cost-cutting features of the latest Stream- 
and « entering device. Its use for more than a year has lined Intertypes—will be furnished on request. Ple.:se 
proved to be of outstanding advantage to us, and we address INrERTYPE CorPorATION, BROOKLYN, N ¥ 





Step Ahead and Stay Ahead with INTERTYP 3 


EGMONT BOLD AND SLIM BODONI 





